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LETTER 1 


My Dean, 7 
dee JERHAPS youwillthink 


ſerigus Correſ 1 the whole Plan 
B and 


4 Deſign of which I have already laid 
down in my Thoughts, and which many 
beſide you may probably read. Theſe 

are Hopes . I entertain; whether the 
Conſequence will anſwer to them you 

are to determine. If I appear trifling, 
much more, if I appear to be wrong in 
the Beginning, it is in your Power to put 
an End to the Deſign by informing me 
of it; for I ſhall take your Opinion with 
great Readineſs: or if, when I have 
compleated the whole, you ſhould, upon 

a Review, think no Advantage will ac- 

crue from the Publication of it, I ſhall 

not have the Vanity to act contrary to 
your Opinion. 


Theſe are my Reſolutions. I will 
now tell you my Intent, and recount _ 
the Conſiderations which moved me to 
it. I look upon the Behaviour of a 
Wife, and the Education of Children, 
to be the two greateſt Points in the 
Conduct of Society; and yet, I think, 


there is FOI to lay, none are ſo 
1 5 6 | ne, — much 


a” 

much neglected, or ſo little underſtood. 
The one * of theſe I have conſidered 
already; having taken the favourable Op- 
portunity of the Marriage of one who was 
very inexperienced, and very dear to 
me: the other I propoſe now to ſpeak 
of; and that as much at large; under the 
not leſs favourable Occaſion of your 
having the Care of a growing Family. 
IJ have determined to continue the Form 
of Letters as the moſt natural and moſt 
familiar; and, as that good Man, my 
Lord Orrery, publiſhed only two Works, 
and has made them Remembrances of his 
Affection to his two Sons; ſo would I, 
who have neither Abilities nor Inclina- 
tion to purſue this flattering Employ- 
ment any longer, make the two little 
Treatiſes which I ſhall leave behind me 
Teſtimonies of my Love and Tender- 
neſs to you and to your Siſter. 


I believe Women are naturally opi- 
nionated of themſelves, and as apt to be 
B 2 vain 
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vain as Men; but I can aſſure you, with 
the trueſt Sincerity, that I was ſurpriſed 
to find the Public ſpeaking well of thoſe 
Letters to your Siſter, which, in the 
Beginning, Ihad no thought of preſenting 
toany Eye beſide her own. I had ſuppoſed 

the Art of writing Books the moſt difficult 
of all others; and, indeed, ſo it may be 

ſtill for aught I know; for that is not a 
Book, but a Set of printed Letters; 
neither will this Correſpondence be any 
other: But you will allow, that where 
ſuch Men commended, and where ſome, 
whom I need not name, preſſed me to 
continue my Undertaking thus much 
farther, I might be pardoned in ſuppoſing, 
that I ſhould neither perform the Part of 
a Relation to you, or of a Chriſtian 
with Reſpect to the World, it I declined 
* Taſk, 


You, who know my Opinion of my- 
ſelf not to be ſo great as ſome Perſons 
would, perhaps, haye been led to enter- 
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5 . 
tain of themſelves by ſuch Praiſes, will 
not need to be told, that I underſtand 
this as I ought. When the Bounty of 
Queen Caroline had raiſed Stephen Duck 
from his Obſcurity, his beſt Friends 
cautioned him not to be vain of his 
Writings,although they had obtained him 
ſuch a Patroneſs : His Anſwer had more 
Merit than all his Writings : © I am ſen- 
ſible, ſaid he, that Perſons of Knowledge 
and Learning do not commend theſe be- 
cauſe they are fine Poems, but becauſe 
they were written by a poor Threſher in 
a Barn.“ You will eaſily bring this 
Conſideration to my own Caſe, and, I 
aſſure you, I have always done fo. When 
theſe Perſons commend the Letters I have 
| written to your Siſter, it is not becauſe 
they are elegantly written, for many o- 
thers have excelled them in that particu- 
lar; nor is it that they contain a perfect 
Syſtem of that Part of Morality, for 
very many have, doubtleſs, publiſhed 
better; but it is becauſe they were written 
dy a Woman. 
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13 
There is alſo this farther Circumſtance 
in their Favour, that having been writ- 
ten by one of our Sex, they contain many 
Sentiments peculiar to us; and they are 
therefore ufeful in that they have ſome- 
thing new. Men are the general Writers, 
and there paſs many Things in our Hearts 
of which they know nothing. A Woman 
can beſt adviſe a Woman in Things 
which herſelf has experienced; and, if 
ſhe will be ingenuous, can, from her own 
Succeſſes, and her own Miſcarriages, 
deliver to her a Leſſon worth all that is 


ſpoken by Strangers. It is not the Pomp 


of- Words, but the Uſefulneſs of the 
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Sentiment, that ſhould be eſteemed the 
Value of Letters written to be approved, 
rather than admired; and with all their 
Superiority in the Art of writing Men 
muſt here want this Advantage. 


Neither is the very Art I ſpeak of, ſo 
difficult as it might appear; at leaſt it is 
not ſo where Things ſo familiar as the 


ordinary Duties of Life are treated of. I 
. find 
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find that plain Senſe is never ſo well de- 
livered as in plain Words; and that 
ſhe who underſtands clearly what is to 
be written, will eaſily make herſelf un- 
derſtood in the writing it. I did not ex- 
pect that the World in general would 
have regarded the Sentiments of a Wo- 
man, delivered in no other Language 
than that of ordinary Converſation; 
much leſs that Perſons of Learning and 
Knowledge would have approved them: 
but, to ſpeak truly, I leſs wonder at it 
now than I did at firft. They ſee that 
the Intent was not to be fine, but to be 
uſeful ; and they conſider the End more 
than the Means. 


Your Siſter tells me, that ſhe has pro- 
fited in ſome Degree from my Advice; 
and I have ſo good an Opinion of her 
Sincerity that I dare ſay ſhe. has con- 
feſſed the ſame to you: Can I deny my- 
ſelf the Satisfaction of doing that from 
which you may alſo receive Advantage? 

one lays, I have made her a good Wife; 
B 4 what 
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what can compleat my Wiſlies concern- 
ing you, but that I ſhould alſo contri- 
bute to the making you a good Mother. 
Theſe are the two great Characters which 
our Sex have to ſupport, and more than 
the Welfare of our own Sex depend upon 
them. I knew that in her there was al- 
ready every natural Qualification for the 
one; but, being young, ſhe wanted Ex- 
perience: In you, my Dear, there is al- 
ſo every Requiſite for the other; but you 
are ſo affectionate that you will want Re- 
ſolution. Let me ſhew you how neceſ- 
fary it is, and I know you will accuſtom 
yourſelf to it. You have too much 
Judgment to ſuppoſe, any Error you may 
commit is of the leſs Conſequence be- 
cauſe it proceeds from ſo good a Princi- 
ple as your Fondneſs : On the. contrary, 
you will be ſenſible that thoſe Miſtakes 
are the moſt fatal which proceed from our 
. beſt Qualities. My Dear, adieu! 


1 am Yours moſt. fincerely. I 
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L ETTEIN E 
On the Duties of a Mother, and the Effects 
of her Care and Attention: Or the Edu- 
cation of Children ſeen in a general Light. 


My DAR, 
HEN I look upon woos at the 
Headofyour little Family, Icon- 
ſider you as one of the happieſt of Wo- 
men : But when I refle&t upon the many 


Things that are required of you to com- 


municate the Means of Happineſs to thoſe 
from whom you receive ſo much of it, I 
ſee you in a Situation, if not of Diffi- 
culty, at leaſt, of Importance; and I 
think ſo much is required of you, thar 
you will not be averſe to beſtow upon it 


ſome Hours of ſerious Conſideration. 


When I ſee the little Pratler of your 
own Sex liſping her Fondneſs and herlittle 
Gratitude; I refle& upon the Claim ſhe 
has to your Attention, as every Principle 
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you pleaſe may now be implanted in her 
tender Mind; and when I obſerve the 
chearful Obedience with which your elder 
Daughter waits upon your Pleaſure, and 
ſollicits Employment; I ſee the Conſe- 
quence of that Indulgence you have ſhewn 
her as yet, in all Reſpects good and 
happy: but I tremble' when I conſider, 
without continued Care, how this very 
_ Goodneſs of Heart, and Gentleneſs of 
Diſpoſition may expoſe her to Deſtruction. 
Your little Son is, in the ſame Manner, 
an Object that naturally commands your 
Fondneſs; but you muſt ſee him alſo as 
one that has a Right to your moſt ſerious 
Care; and your elder with all that true 
Obedience and innate Sweetneſs of Tem- 
per, yet is at a Time when a thouſand 
Miſchiefs fall before him, and every Mo- 
ment gives Occaſion of Good, not li- 
mited to that Moment, but to be ex- 


tended to his Life. 


A Mother of four fuck Children, en- 


truſted wholly as you are with the wy” 
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of them, is, perhaps, in the moſt im- 


portant Situation which one of our Sex 
can fill. I do not mean, my deareſt 
, to call up the Remembrance of 
your Loſs, but to remind you of the 
Care that lies upon you: nor would I 
mention the great Conſequence of your 
Conduct with reſpect to your tender Fa- 
mily to ſhew its Difficulties, but to 
point out the Duties which it requires of 
you. Believe me, my Dear, though this 


Conſideration ought to make you ſerious; 


it has no Right to make you melancholy; 
and, far from theſe Duties being painful, 
they are of all others the moſt pleaſing. 


It is a very true Obſervation, that the 


Happineſs of a Parent depends upon the 


Conduct of her Children; and it is fit it 
ſhould be ſo. She muſt have very little 
natural Affection who is not altogether 
ſenſible of this; but ſhe muſt have alſo 
very little Reaſon who does not ſee that 
Condutt to be in a great Meaſure in her 
own Power; and as it will be owing to 
| B 6 her 
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her Care that it is good, or to her Ne- 
glect that it will be otherwiſe; it is fit that 
ſhe ſhould ſhare in the dl or 
Diſadvantages of 1 it. 


Lou ſee, my Dear, that a Woman of 
Prudence would, for her own Sake, had 
ſhe no farther Regard, be at ſome Pains to 

_ educate her Children, ſo that they ſhould 
behave well; for Prudence and Virtue 
always go together: but this is a Conſi- 

_ deration not neceſſary to be urged to you. 
| Your Affection to them will prompt you 

| to every thing in their Favour, inde- 
| | pendently of any intereſted Conſideration, 

i | and my Fear is, that this very Affection 

| 
| 
| 
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ſhould be the Cauſe of ill to them. I 
| remember that I write to a. good. Mo- 
'8 ther, and that therefore very few Things 
| 
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need to be named; but thoſe few are of 
the more Conſequence. Tour elder Son, 

by his Rank, will be entitled to make a 

Figure in the higher World; and you are 
able to place the younger alſo in a Situ- 


ation where he will be conſpicuous : The 
Eyes 
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Eyes of many will be upon both of them; 
and would you not wiſh they ſhould ſee in 
them every thing to praiſe, and nothing 
to diſcommend. I know the Fondneſs of 


a Mother will wiſh this ; but ſuch Per- 
fection is not in Nature. However, you 
are to know that they will advance nearer 
to it by every Step that is taken in their 
Education now; that almoſt the Whole 


of what the World ſhall ſay of them is in 
your Power at this Time; and that in 
conſequence: of yqur Care of them at 


- theſe: Years, you will have not only the 
higheſt Satisfaction in hearing the Good 


that ſhall be hereafter ſpoken, but you 
will have the Pride and Pleaſure of 
knowing that you have had ſome 


Hand in the occaſioning it, God has 


given them Genius; but you, my Dear, 


oY, 
a 


In the fe Manna you will with. to 


2 ſome. few. Years. hence, your elder 
Daughter . an honourable , a happy 


Wifuch as yourſelf once was, and i ſuch as 
your 


(14) 

your Siſter now is. A few; Years may 
give you this worthy Satisfaction, and 
ſhew you, at the ſame time, the little 
Beauty that now hangs about your Knees 
following in the Paths that led her to that 
Happineſs. After this you may alſo ſee 
that Little One advancing. to the Bride, 
and her: elder Siſter performing, as ſhe 
ought, that Office which I am now 
recommending to you of the Mother. 
You will hope to ſee this; and, if you 
pleaſe, my Dear, you will ſee it. With- 
out Flattery, Nature never did more for 
any Children than ſne has done for yours: 
This is all her Part, and the reſt remains 
with you. There is not ſo great a Plea- 
'fure, nor can there be ſo great an Ho 
nour to any Woman as the good Be 
haviour of her Children: You have an 
Opportunity of enjoying all this; and 

that the moſt entirely. With many, a 
Share of the Education falls upon a Fa- 
ther, and with it a Share of the Praiſe, 
or Blame of the Conſequences: 'You have 
all the Care upon your Hands, and you 
I will 
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will have all the Glory, and all the Satis- 
faction. I lament almoſt as much as you 
do the Loſs which has thrown this upon 
you; but I am comforted in ſome De- 
gree with Reſpect to the Children, that 
you will have the Management of them a- 
lone. People who think ever ſo well may 

yet differ in their Sentiments on particular 
Occaſions; and the leaſt Diſſention of 
this Kind interrupts the Uniformity of 
the Education. It is happy for your 
Children that they will be entirely under 
the Guidance of a Perſon of Virtue and 
Underſtanding; who will, before ſhe 
takes any Step, conſider the whole Plan; 
and, conſequently, will accuſtom them 
in all Things to the ſame Way of think- 


ing. 


I have been a Witneſs to the true Af- 
fection you bore their Father, and I know 
you will conſider the Care you ſhall take 
of them as the moſt worthy Tribute to 
his Memory: They will be endeared to 
you as the Remains of a Perſon you ſo 

truly 
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truly loved; and you will know, that if 
the Souls of the Departed ſee what paſſes 
in the World they have left behind them, 
nothing can be a Satisfaction to his like 
to che n you ſhew his Children. 


When I -ſee the little Family under 
your Care endeared to you by ſo many 
Ties, by Nature, Gratitude, Honour 
and Affection, I promiſe myſelf no Pains 

will be thought too great to diſcharge the 
Duty of a Parent to them in the fulleſt and 

moſt perfect Manner; and I know that 
were theſe other Conſiderations wanting, 
the Goodneſs of your own Heart, and 
the Sweetneſs of their nen would be 
ſufficient. 


It gives me the moſt ſincere Pleaſure to 
find that you have no Thoughts of a ſe- 
cond Marriage. I muſt confeſs, that al- 
though the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
World allow this, I have always looked 
upon it as a ſtrange Breach of female Mo- 
n and have conſidered it as little 

more 
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more than a limited and authoriſed Pro- 
ſtitution. I am glad, for your on Sake, 
that you are averſe to it; and I am 
doubly glad for them. Dear little 
Things! they will now engroſs all your 
Attention; they will be all your Buſineſs 
and all your Pleaſure. Let a Woman 
be ever ſo conſcious of her Duty as a Pa- 
rent, and ever ſo affectionate toward her 
Children, if ſhe enter into a new En- 
gagement, the Regard to her Huſband 
will be ſure to interrupt the Care of 
them; and the Affection for thoſe of 
the ſecond Marriage, if there be any, 
will deſtroy it. 


My Dear, do not underſtand me in this 
as cautioning you againſt another Match: 
It I thought that needful, I would do 
it freely, for I am an Enemy to all 
Diſguiſe. I congratulate you on your 
Reſolves againſt it, which I can read in 
your Behaviour much better than J 
could learn from your Words. If you 


ſpoke 
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ſpoke much of it 1 might doubt, but 


judging thus I cannot be miſtaken. 


I will not pretend to accuſe you of any 
great Omiſſions in the Education of your 
Children; neither will I flatter you ſo far 
as to ſay, that I think you have done 
every thing exactly as I could wiſh : If you 
were greatly to blame, I ſhould not ſup- 
Pole my Advice could reform you; and 
if you were in all Reſpects perfectly right, 
you would not need it. I think you, at 
leaſt, as far in the right as moſt Mothers; 
and I am of Opinion that you are in the 
Situation, in which, of all others, the Ad- 
vice of a faithful Friend may be of the 
greateſt Advantage. Lou have of each Sex 
Child, in ſome Meaſure grown up, and 
of each one that is yet an Infant: You 
have before your Eyes the continual Ex- 
amples of what Experience can dictate to 
you; and by examining what has been 
done with reſpect to them by the Effects 
it has produced, you will know how far 
it deſer ves the Praiſe or Cenſure that is 
given 
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given it: But this is not all: You will be 
able to avoid in your Management of 
the young Ones what you ſee has had an 
ill Effect upon the elder; and you will 
be encouraged to purſue what you ſee 
has had good Conſequences. Happily 
for you, my Dear, as well as for them, 
the elder are yet ſo young, that every 
Tendency to Error may be recovered. 


You now ſee at large what I think of 
your Situation, and I hope you will con- 
ſider it: If there be any thing in which 


you think I err, tell me ſo, and we will ex- 


amine it together: If you agree with me 
in-the whole, you will only have to con- 
ſider whether I reaſon properly on Prin- 
ciples we both allow. This will prevent 
Confuſion, and it will give a new Weight 


to what I have to ſay to you; for it is 


but a poor Reſpect we pay to Things 
which we doubt about. My Dear, adieu! 


| You will ſee by the Preparation that 1 


mean to ſay many Things to you, and 
that myſelf think them of Importance. 

lam your moſt affeftionate * * * 
LETTER 


LETTER II. 
Os the Chearfulneſs of Diſpoſition obſervable 
8 in Infonts, | 


. My Deas, 
Have ſpoken much of the general 


Plan of my Intent in this. Corrcf- 
pondence; * me now to deſcend to 


Particulars: 


In doing this I ſhall, perhaps, ſurpriſe 
you more. than in any thing I have yet 
ſaid ;; but, however unexpected the Ob- 
ſervation may be, I am certain that it 


Lou have not conſidered the World 
with ſo. little Attention as not to perceive 


that the Happineſs, of every particular © | 


Perſon is owing more to what paſſes 
within himſelf than to any thing ex- 
ternal. I know you will allow me readily 
that the two Things which make a Perſon 

42 4 moſt 
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moſt happy and the moſt reſpected of all 
others, are Goodneſs of Diſpoſition and 
Chearfulneſs of Temper : You will wiſh 
to ſee Children poſſeſſed of theſe ; but it 
is a new Doctrine that I am about to 
eſtabliſh on this Head; I tell you, and I 
am going to convince. you of it, that it 


is in your Power to give them. 


I know it is a common Opinion, that 
People” s Diſpoſitions and Tempers are 


born with them; but though a common, 
it is a very falſe one. They will ſay you 
can no more alter theſe Qualities of the 


Mind than you can the Shape of the 
Body : So far I ſhall grant that they are 
right: You cannot alter them more than 


you can the other, but you can alter 
them as much; and that will anſwer all 


the Purpoſe of my Obſervation. There 


may be ſome miſhapen in Soul, as there 


are others deformed in Body, from the 
Beginning; they may ſhew this from their 
Birth, and they may have had the Seeds 


of it even earlier there may, I fay, for 
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aught I know, be ſuch Children as theſe; 
but at the moſt they are few, and, I am 
ſure, yours are not of the Number. 


As to the Generality of the World you 


may be aſſured, my Dear, that for one 


Girl who is born crooked, five Hundred 


are made ſo by bad Management; and 


the Caſe is juſt the ſame with the Diſ- 
poſitions of Children as their Perſons ; 
there may be a few naturally froward, 
moroſe, inſolent, and obſtinate ; but for 
one of theſe there are a thouſand made ſo 


by bad Conduct. 


F . it is with the Diſpoſition as 
with the Body in this Reſpect, that no 
Care can mend, but there are a thouſand 
Ways to ruin it. As I ſhall deſire you 
to preſerve your Girls good Shapes by 
avoiding to tamper with them, ſo I ſhall 
entreat you to preſerve their natural good 
Diſpoſition by forbearing all the common 


Methods of forming them. Be certain 
of this as a general Truth, That almoſt 


all 
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all Children are born with the Seeds of a 
good Temper, as they are with the Rudi- 
ments of a good Shape, and all the Care 
that is neceſſary is preſerving them. 


As to Chearfulneſs of Mind you will 
be as ready to ſay as I am, that it is a con- 


tinual Tranſport; but you will, perhaps, be 


ready to join in another common Error, 
which ſuppoſes it to be the Offspring of 
Accidents, if not born with the Perſon 
who poſſeſſes it. As to the being native 
I ſhall ſay as in the other Caſe, that, 
with a very few Exceptions, all are born 
with a natural Tendency to it; and that 
it is bad Management that perverts and 
deſtroys it: take Care, therefore, that 
yourſelf are not the Occaſion of your 
Children's wanting what I know you ſo 
much wiſh they might enjoy. 


So much will at preſent ſerve to be ſaid 
as to the natural Means. of obtaining 
it; but it remains to anſwer the Opinion 
that it is owing. ta Accidents. If this 


were 


(24) 4 
were the Caſe, I ſhould be very far from 
adviſing you to labour after the giving it; 
or, in properer Words after the preſerv- 
ing it to them : but it is not. The O- 
pinion is natural; but it is ſhewn to be 
erroneous by Experience. Aſk yourſelf 
this plain Queſtion, and turn your Eyes 
upon the Generality of your Acquaintance 
for the Anſwer. Are the richeſt People 
the moſt chearful? or do you ſee moſt 
of this happy Turn of Mind in thoſe 
who enjoy the greateſt Portion of any 
thing elſe that is generally underſtood to 
be proſperous? Much otherwiſe. The 
Cobler whiſtles over his dirty Employ- | 
ment; and the naked-footed 'Servant of 
your Gardener has an eternal Smile upon 
her Countenance, and ſings as ſhe faces the 
ſcorching Sun in her laborious Employ- 
ment. See the Stateſman, even when he 
is moſt favoured and moſt ſucceſsful, 
and the Frown of Care is upon his Brow; 
not the Dimple on his Cheek ; or if he 
be relaxed, and quite unbent, his Good- 
humour is ſerious. The enriched Tradeſ- 


(25) 
man pants over the Feaſt, but he does 
not give one Smile in the midſt of his 
Enjoyment ; nor will you find the Spirit 
and free Mirth of the Maypole, or 


the Harveſt-home, in all the Birth-days 


and. the Aſſemblies 1 in the World. 


"loudly at the Great and at 1e Little, 
at thoſe who are called Proſperous and 
thoſe who are called Unfortunate, in their 


ſeveral Scenes of Life, in their ſeveral 
Employments, and in what they call 


their Entertainments and Feſtivities; it 


is the ſame in all: Chearfulneſs is a Thing 
quite unconnected with their Condition, 
and altogether independent of it; and al- 
though it belong neither to the one nor 


to the other, yet it is ſo much more fre- 
quent among the Poor, that it is moſt 


palpable from the Obſervation that it is 
not CY to an Station. 


1 mall Wr hs Whole to aa | 
for it has been for that Reaſon I mentioned x 


1 it; and you will ſee this Matter in a new 
3 Co ; Light, 
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Light; but in a ſtriking and convincing : 
one, That all, Children are born with 
the Seeds of a chearful Temper.I have ob- 
ſeryed, and their Infancy, is a Proof of 
it; fox in that State they all have it: It 
is loſt by many in the Courſe of their 
Life, and is never after to be acquired. 
I do nat ſuppoſe you can create it in your 
Children, my Dear, but I am ſure you 
may preſerve it in them. It is no more 
innate with the Poor than with the Rich, 
but yet it is more univerſal among thamʒ; 


and as Accidents of Life do not promote 


or depreſs ĩt, there muſt be: ſorne.other: 
Account of its Differences. | 


| This Account is to be laid my Dear, 
in the. Education and Management of 
of them: while Children, and here the 
Obſexvation., is brought. to the preſent 
Purpoſe. If we. look into, the. Breeding. 
of the Children of the Great, we find them 
pampered and humoured: if we view - 
thoſe of the Poor, we ſee them fed with 
Moderation and Plainneſs, and, not ſuf- 
fered 


(27) 
fered to be peeviſi or froward: This is 
the general Courſe of the one Education 
and the other. We have ſern what are 

the general Differences between the one 
and the other when grown up; and it is 
here we are to find the Occaſtons of that 


Difference. 


Ĩhe Spirits depend in a great Meaſure 
on the State of the Health; and were 
there no Conſequence to be conſidered, 

Health in itſelf is ſo great a Bleſſing that 

X you would be very deſirous your Children 
ſhould enjoy it. Vou will find Health in 
the Cottage when you have in vain ſought | 
it in the Nurſery; and with Health you 
will find that Chearfulneſs which none 


ever enjoyed without it. In this Reſpect 


I would not be underſtood, my Dear, 
as limiting the Conſideration of Health 
to the mere Abſence of Diſeaſes. There 
is a State of it which is of an higher Va- 
lug; and it is this poſitive Health, as it 
may be called in reſpect to the other, 
3 which owes” its Definition only to the 
3 C 2 : Want 
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Want of ſomething which would difturb 


or interrupt it, that gives the happy Chear- 


fulneſs we ſo much admire. There are 
People who, without ever having been 
once ſick in their whole Lives, that 
is, without ever having ſuffered what a 


Doctor would know how to name as a 


Diſeaſe, have never enjoyed in their 


whole Lives one Moment of this true 


Health; or have any Idea what it is. 


That Faintneſs and Inſipidity, that Un- 


go nm 


willingneſs to ſtir, and Diſtaſte of every 


thing, in which ſome of - thoſe who are 


called the moſt delicate of our Sex 'paſs 


their Lives, is, in Compariſon of the 


high Health and happy Vigour of the 


Conſtitution of the Poor, one continued 
Diſeaſe. You would dread your little 


Family ſhould. fall into this; and if they 
ſhould, Peeviſhneſs inſtead of Chearful- 


neſs would be the Conſequence: and, 


perhaps, Rancour and Envy of all who 


were more at eaſe; in the Place of that 
good Diſpoſition which you have always 


thewn, and which — — Tou 


ſee 
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ſee the Means by which others acquire 
this happy Frame both of Body and Mind, 
and I ſhall entreat you to purſue it. 


— 


Borrow a little from the Cuſtoms of 
the Poor, and your Childten will not be 
like thoſe of the rich. Inſtead of that 
pale Delicacy of Countenance, you will 
have the Joy to ſee in them ruddy Health 
and Blood, that almoſt ſpeaks; and, in- 
ſtead of that Indolence of Mind which 
gives them ſometimes, without their de- 
ſerving it, the Character of Good- nature, 
you will find that Life and Fire which, 
gives Origin to this happy Spirit of Chear- 
fulneſs, and which never forſakes them 
afterward: In the Place of repining and 
Diſcontent, with every thing that is done 


1 to pleaſe them, you will find them pleaſed 


with what comes by Accident, wiſhing 
every thing Good to PR and enjoy- 
ing it with them. 


It is thus that even the Morals of Din 
| Ple, as well as their Tempers and their 
| C 3 Diſpo- 


( 30.) IS 
Diſpoſitions, depend, in a great Meaſure, | 
on the Care that is taken of them in their 
Infancy; for Habits ſo early acquired laſt 
for ever: And it is thus we may, by 
Means too little thought of, give Health 
and Happineſs of every Kind to thoſe of 
whom we have the Care. | 3 


My Dear, I have written you a long 
Letter, but the Subject was not to be 
treated in a leſs Compaſs. I need not 
ſay more concerning it, for to you who 
have ſo true an Affection for your :Chil- 
dren, and ſo much Prudence to direct it, 
the ſhewing what is right is ſufficient to 
the enſuring the Practice of it. + || 4 
Dear, adieu! God ſend you may ſee the . 
moſt full Effects of what I K you wil! 
not fail to put in Practice truly. 3 


e ith all Aﬀedtion. | 4 
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1 E T T E R W. 
On the Regulation f Childrens'Dizr. 


My DBA, 

Have prepared you to hear what it 

would have been vain for me to have 
ſaid, without ſuch a Caution. Many a 
fond Mother would exclaim at the leaſt 
Part of what J am now ſitting down 
to write to you; and I am ſure you are 
ſo much the fond one that all your Re- 
ſpect for me would not have e me 
the due Regard to it, unleſs I had firſt 
taken all A Pains to ſhew you its Ne- 
ceſſity. It is now that I begin the 
Courſe of my Obſervations as to the par- 
vicular Methods of managing and edu- 
cating Children ; the reſt has been only 


preparatory. 
In England there is one gentral Method 


of ſpoiling Children; it is by fooliſh In- 


dulgencies : The Obſervation is a ve 
common one; but thoſe who make it do 
P ˖˙•˙•—*·˙ A 


(32) 
not know half its F orce: It is not only 
that by theſe Indulgencies we make them 


peeviſn and tyranical; though this were 


enough : we lay the Foundation of ill 
Health, and bad Habits ; and by that ſingle 
Fault of pampering them in their Diet, we 
entail upon them Diſeaſes, and we rob 


them of that Chearfulneſs of Diſpoſition | 


which is ſo amiable and ſo agreeable: for 
it depends, as . ſaid, on Health. 


If we look into the Generality of Fa- 
milies, in which there are Children (for 
I ſhall not ſingle out yours, my Dear, 
in particular) we ſhall find them eat- 
ing ten Times a-day, and drinking all 
Day long. At their regular Meals they 
ear what is improper, and the reſt comes 
in conſequence. There are ſome few, 
who, to avoid this, run into the contra 
Extreme : while the reſt feed them im- 
moderately, theſe ſtarve them. In the 
City, and among the middling People of 
our End of the Town, one ſees the firſt 
of theſe F aults univerſal; the other is 
met withal among ſome few Families of 
Quality. 


( 33) 

Quality. Some Phyſician is commonly 
at the Head of it; and I wiſh theſe Peo- 
ple were always diſintereſted. A ſickly 
Child in a conſiderable Family is an an- 
nual Income; and unleſs the Doctor 
be a Man of a very good Character, I 
ſhould fear it might not appear his Inte- 
reſt to loſe the Advantage by giving the 
Infant its Health; even if his Skill was 
en to don it. 


"4 
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There! is Wie any Prone 1 mould 44. 
vi with more Earneſtneſs for the keep- 
ing Health in your Family than the 
keeping the Doctor out of it. You will 
find I am recommending Methods that 


Ab: render his Aﬀfiftance unneceſſary: 


* 


The beſt Way to öh what you ſhould | 
avoid with reſpect to the Diet of your 


little Family, is to ſee what others do; 
for it is almoſt all wrong; and you will 
know, by conſidering the Conſequences, 


that one Part of the Rich are wrong 
in one Extreme, and the other Part in the 


n and you will find my former Cau- 
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tion hold good, That it is from the Poor 


you are to take r 
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Of the ſtarved Children of People of I 


Quality I ſhall ſay little: To ſay that 


they are ſtarved is ſufficient. Obſerve 


the Method uſed among the others, and q 9 


you will ſee enough of its Conſequences. 


In the Morning Bread and Butter is given 


them as ſoon as they are up, and an 


Hour after more Bread and Butter, with | 


Tea (for there can be no Harm in a little 


Tea, ſays the good Mother) and, poſſi- 
bly, if little of it were drank, and that 


much: but the Quantity of Water, were 
it no other, poured down warm, and the 
Quantity of Sugar (than which nothing is 
worſe for Children) renders it almoſt 


Poifon. Two Hours after this the Chil- 
dren muſt have their Dinner; and tho 


themſelves good, and they think it will 
do the fame to the Children: then it is 
1 given 


though n 
Pudding is all that is ordered for them, 
the good · natured Servants will give tim 
a Mouthful of Meat; they find it does 


1 
L 


_ 
3 


is good. * 
Hour, when the Dinner goes up into the 
Parlour; if there be no Company, the 


you have never carried them to this Fitch 


(35) 


given them by Stealth; and they are early 
taught, that all which is ſo given them 
This Meal is ſcarce down an 


pretty little Creature muſt be fer up at 
Table, only for its Amuſement: it has 
dined already, but a little Mouthful will 
do no Harm; and it is cruel to tantalize 


it, and not ſuffer it to taſte of any Thing. 


The Mother has heard that a Child ſaw 
its Parent once eat a Plate of Scorch Col- 
lops, and eyed him all the while, and 


dared not fpeak ; till, at length, when 
he had fwaltowed the laſt Mouthful, it 
dropped down dead. Fie upon ſuch Se- 
9 5 Her Children ſhall Rat Leave 

to ſpeak ; and Heaven forbid they ſhould 


tofe their Lives in ſuch a Manner! You 


ſmile, my Dear; bur ſuch Mothers, I 
fancy, are not very uncommon: Enquire 
of your own Heart, and you, wilt find 
fomething like the Principles of it; th& 


of Folly. 
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The pretty little Fellow muſt have one 
Mouthful juſt to ſave its longing; and it 
muſt be allowed to eat as they do, or elſe 
it will be out of Temper. . To Food that 
is already poiſoned with high Seaſoning, 
Salt is to be added; and then a Drop of 
Wine muſt be allowed for fear it ſhould 
make the little Stomach ſick. . 


Tbe Picture appears | ſtrained; at leaſt, 
to you it will appear ſo: becauſe, with 
all your F ondneſs for your Children, you. 
never came up to this fooliſh Indulgence : 
but ſomething too like it I have ſeen with 
you; and I mult be ſo free to tell you ſo, 
for theſe are not Letters of Compliment,, 
but Advice, and I beg of you to guard 
againſt it for the future. After Dinner. 
there is ſome Fruit, and the Child would 
break its Heart to be ſent away Juſt as that 
comes in. It ſhall not eat much; but 
juſt a Taſte for the Poor. s n not 
hurt it. T 


I 1 15 . 3th d - 1 4 
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In the Afternoon it is dry, and 'tis 

© cruel to refuſe it Drink: it plays itſelf 
2 into, a Stomach; and the pretty Thing 
q | ſhall not be ſtarved : If the Mamma eats 
1 nothing with her Tea, the poor little 
I Creature will be ſick if it drinks the Slip- 
4 © op alone; and its own Supper is often 
like its Dinner, followed by that it eats 
with its Parents. Eight o Clock is the 
Hour of its going to bed; but ſometimes 
they break through the Cuſtom. It is 
not much to keep it up for once: they 
ſhall ſup _ and ae muſt have its 
Company. 


11 have Fe 15 the Child. as an * 
one in this Account, becauſe ſuch are 
= oftener ſpoiled than where there are more: 
Perhaps, alſo, the whole of this Folly. is 
not practiſed in any one Family, but one 
X where or other one ſees it 1 A 


cf ix. cop cpuch. 4338 
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Me have ſeen the Day of a Child of 1 
ſome Perſon of Fortune: let us now 
examine that of the Villager, or of 4 


ſome other labouring Perfon. At Six AY 
in the Evening comes home the Huſband ; E 1 
f 


———— 
— 


the Child is put to bed that it may not be 
in the Way: This is a ſettled Rule: The 
Infant is accuſtomed to it from enn I 
Period; and it expects it. There is 
no Hardſhip therefore i in it; but chere is 4 4 
| vall ane. pl 7 


'$ 
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The Labourer is wo ly, and his 4 
Wife does not preſs de, Bed of Idlenefs. 
While he is exerciſing his Induſtry, ſhe is [ | 
upas early, and the Child is taken up foon if 4 
after : It has its little Bow! of the Milk- 


- — I — 


| Peottage that is made for its Parents 3 1 
4 Breakfaſt, and it feeds with them with 


out Hurt or Danger. While the Mother 1 
l is buſy about her Houſe; the Infant plays 
at the Door; era omiandanel 
9 8 but the Air gives Strength and 


Vigour 1 
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7 Vigonr to its Limbs. Dinner is ſerved 
$ early (fo, at leaſt, we expreſs it in Com- 
Z pariſon of our own unnatural Hours) and 
it fits down with its Parents; but not to 
4 high - ſeaſoned Foods or potſonous Wines: 
it feeds with them upon the Produce of 
IX their little Garden; and, perhaps, twice 
in the Week (which is as often as they 
have it) it taſtes a Piece of Meat: and 
| 4 then as they do'z only a Ee au! in 

N N N 


To be ary in the Afternoon is a Thing 
unknown to it: If it ſhould happen to be 
hungry in the Morning, the Anſwer is, 
* [will have no eating between Meals 
and being accuſtomed to find the Anſwer 
made good, it learns Obedience: If the 

& ſame Complaint be made in the Aſter- 
noon, it is relieved with a Piece of Bread; 
and before the Huſband returns, the 
Child has its Water-Gruel Supper, and 
is ready to eg bed Toon as heh 
is eos 23 is 1 


„ l © hot , 


Here 


( =_ 
Here are the different Lives of the two 
Children; and let us ſee the Conſequence. Y 
Pale Looks and peeviſh Temper in the 


l 29% 
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Child of Fortune; ruddy Health, and 
laughing Good-humour in the Beggar. 1 
As they grow up, the one is ſickly, 
crooked, and ill- natured; the other 
healthful, ſtrait, and good-humoured- 
And, in the 1 Courſe of their 
Lives, perhaps, the one is never free 3 
from ſome Diſorder; and the other never 
knows what is meant by Sickneſs. That 9 
Chearfulneſs which is the Child of 


Health, ſmiles all his Life upon the 
Peaſant's Countenance; and he carries 
to the Grave with him that Goodneſs of 
Diſpoſition which both enjoyed from Na- 
ture, but which pad never in him been Pp 
W | | 'Y 


_ - You will "A But what i is to be. done 3 ö 
with. the Child, if he have naturally an 1 
Appetite for eating more, and eating 


1 * 


oftener than theſe three, or, at the Inn. 6 


+ D 
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1 0 * an imaginary Difficulty. No Child, my 


1 © 
9 
1 


P. has naturally an Appetite either to 
Eat or to drink oftener than this; but we 
create by our Management what we ſup- 
L 3 Pose to be the Calls of Nature. I would 
not have the little Creature urged to eat 
3 3 great deal at its Meals to prevent its | 
being hungry between them; on the con- 
3 trary, if one of the two were neceſſary, I 
"Would rather it eat oftener : But there is 
another Way of managing: What we take 
co be natural Calls of Hunger are gene- 
ally Demands of Wantonneſs: and as to 
hirſt, we make it. If we accuſtom a 
Child to Dainties he will aſk for them all 
. 4 2 ay long; not becauſe he is hungry, but 
| 1 PPpecauſe he likes the Taſte of them: and it 
B is nota Wonder, that after the Sugar of the 
\ orning, and the Salt and high ſeaſoned 
Pauces at Dinner, he is dry for many Hours. 
Uf you accuſtom him only to a Cruſt 

3 f Bread between Meals, he will never 
Fall for it but when he is hungry ; and if 
he Sauce and Sugar of the Dinner and 
1 Breakfaſt) be omitted, he will not be dry 
; after 


2 
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after either. You will ſee that I {till take 
the Poor for my Example. I ſet o 1 
wien that Principle, and eu will” find | 
my Dear, that it is ſubſtantial. You! 1 ; 
have ſeen the Errors among the Rich: 
'T hardly know any thing exceptionabl: 
with reſpect to the other. I will now en. 
-deavour to bring all to the immediate 1 
Purpoſe I intended, and from the diffe · 4 
rent Examples form the Leſſon for your 
Conduct. In many Things you will find 1 
it anſwer to what you have always prac 
criſed;; in the reſt you will ſee Reaſon to 
in that you Wwe had HOT it; 
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be, do! ſo for the ne The regllting ö + 
your Children's Diet, my Dear, ts ol a ; 
more Conſequence than you probably be. 3 , 
fore Dn. 1 have ſhewn you thaſ q 1 


* 128 
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are general, "Ihe are not ſuited to om 1 
Age or one Sex more than another; bau 
with the natural Allowances, they are o 
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A equal Weight with reſpe&t to the Boy 
and the Girl; and with reſpect to the In- 
J fant of a Year old, and the Child of ten 
or twelve. 


The Miſtakes of the People of Fortune 
n. vou ſee are of two Kinds: they either 
ſtarve their Children bythe Advice of their 
Doctors, or pamper them to their De- 
ſtruction by following their own. I 
would have you practiſe a Method be- 
c tween both. As to the Hours of their 
being put to bed and taken up, I would 
have you ſtrict to the greateſt Degree. 
F The damp Air of the Evening is not fit 
for the 5 — Bodies of Children; and 
here is nothing ſo injurious either to their 
Health, or our own, as lying long in 
Bed in a Morning. In this, my Dear, 
I would have you ſtrictly imitate the Vil- 
lager; and I would have you imitate that 
Example little leſs in the reſt. 


1 If might have had the adviſing you in 
1 better Time, I would not have had your 
FF ittle Boy or your little Girl have known 
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the Taſte of Meat to this Time; but as 


you have begun, there would be too Y 


much Violence in breaking wholly off * 
from the Cuſtom. Your little Son is, 1 4 


think, juſt three Vears old; a Twelvemonth Y 
hence would have been Time enough for A $ 
him to have become acquainted with Meat: 
As to your younger Daughter, according 
to the ſame Rule, ſhe would have no 
Right to any theſe two Years : but you 4 
muſt be a little more ſevere in reſpect to 4 
the Girls: they are naturally more deli- 
Cate than the Boys; and that Character of 
their Sex will be at all times of Value to 9 
them. I would have a Woman be as 
much as poſſible a Woman; and I Know 
no other Diſtinction for it than Delicacy. 
More of this is owing to Diet, my Dear, 
than you! imagine. I would have a Boy 
1 5 nothing of the Taſte of Meat till 
he were four Years old; and for a Girl, 
I would not have her taſte it till Six. 
In this I wander, in ſome Degree, 1 
from my Purpoſe; but to tell you 
what I ous. think moſt right in ge- li 


neral 
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1 Peral is to enfore the Caution 1 would” 


9 ive you in particular: Lou cannot be- 
Ii as I could have wiſhed; but you will 


J I er ned by this the r of n 
That I e 


| Fi am afraid my young Couſins eat 
| Heat, at leaſt, once every Day: I could 
ich you would retrench it. Things may 
F effected by Degrees which it were im- 
Poſmnble to do on a ſudden. I would not 
| dviſe your refuſingthem at once what you 
4 ave accuſtomed them to fo long; for, 
Neſide making them unhappy, it might 
1 danger their Health; but, my Dear- 
2 „what you cannot as at once, you 
Puſt bring on by Degrees: Make the 
Nvantity Teſs that they eat daily, and by 
MPegrees bring them to eat a great deal of 
read with it. You and ] eat too little; 
Pore would be more wholeſome : and it 
; Will be doubly right in this Reſpect ; be- 
: 1 uſe,” while it is in itſelf ſo good, it will 
event their eating the Meat, which is 
bad for them, in larger Quantities. It 
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will not be difficult to invent. ſome Kind 
of Pudding, or other innocent Food for 
them, which, by the Advantage of its 

Novelty, may pleaſe them the more; and 

this may on ſome Days! ſtand-. abſolutely | 

in the Place of that improper Food. If 

you can chy theſe. Means, my Dear, bring 
them by Degrees to eat Meat only four | 
or five Days in the ſeven, inſtead. of all a 
the ſeven, and on theſe very Days to eat 4 
a ſmaller Quantity than they uſed to do, 1 
you will have brought about all chat can 5 4 
be expected; and, indeed, l cher in their I 4 
Caſe can be proper. 


1 
4 


You ſee that if 1 could 1 would. bring 
about by Choice exactly that Manage- 
ment of Children among the Rich which 
the Poor practiſe from. Neceſſity. Iwould 
have them put to Bed at Seven o Clock, 
and I would have them riſe at Six: 1 1 | 

would have them play much; and eat 
moderately.: and I would have Meat al- 4 
lowed-them only once or twice a Week; 3 
and that not till they were paſt Inf 
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1 s your eldeſt Son is fourteen, I would 
ne commend, it to you, whether Cuſtom, 
d habituated him to it or not; that 
Tt ſhould eat ſome Meat every Day; 

I Wt then, my Dear, I beg he may; eat it 
© 4 Te. and but moderately : I 
* have him eat it but. with a 
vo little Salt, and without Sauce; and 
Wove all things I would have him 
Pougght to cat a n Quantity of Bread 

ich it. 


As to your eldeſt Daughter, ſhe is 
u barely twelve; and I think ſhe 
2 ould be managed + otherwiſe, As I 
Huld have Girls begin to eat Meat much 
Wer than Boys, ſo when they eat it 1 
Puld have it done more ſparingly; If 
may adviſe-you on this Head (for I 
Wow it is the tendereſt of all) -I would 
oe you even now retrench from her 
Winners in this Refpect: I could wiſh you 


1 
4 2D induce her to eat leſs Meat at any time; 
1 Eo nt leaſt, two Days in the Week to go 


ithout it: I dare ſay ſſie cats it only at 


'Y . Dinner 3 
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Dinner; but that, at every Dinner 1$ too 
much: for Supper it is unpardonable. 
She is big enough to liſten to Reaſon, 
and ſhe is ſo good a Girl that I know heli 
will liſten to it. This Regulation I could 1 
wiſh you would bring about immediate- 
ly in your Family; and if, while vo 4 
ſhew her that you bring it about in ſe- 
cret among the Children, you tell her 
of it, it will be a Compliment to her Un- 
derſtanding, and it will weigh a great 
deal with her. It is not only Health that 
is concerned in this moderate Abſtinence : 
I have told you that Chearfulneſs of Tem- 
per depends upon it; but a great deal i 
more does alſo. In the Boys Genius and 
their acquiring Learning in a great Mea- 
ſure does, for they will be dull and 
heavy from too rich a Diet; and in the 
Girls, Beauty; for that Complexion will | 3 
never be good for any thing which is 
eternally bloated with too much, and in- 
flamed with too high feeding. I have I 
canſidered the Dinner of your ſeveral | 
little ones ſeparately, for that is the great F 
| | Meal; Y 
Y 
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Fecal; and for the reſt I would have 
em eat together. Your Tea ina Morn- 


„ De is bad for them all; and your Sup- 
r, though it be a moderate one for a 
1d Prown Perſon, worſe. I would have 
"Weir common Breakfaſt Spoon-Meat, 
„a their common Supper the ſame ;/and 


„ this there may be n Variety. 
a F I ſhall conclude with an Example ; for 
i iat is of more Force than all the Ob- 
Ervations in the World. You know 
our Couſin Meadows ; and I need not 
ad that you think him the fineſt Man 


iſ f his Time: Aſk him to what it is 
0 q Wing that he is ſtraiter, ruddier, and 
| ore healthful - than other Men? he 


vill tell you he owes it all to his Mo- 

er. I may add, that thoſe Accom- 
In limments of Mind in which he excells 
s oſt Men that I know, are of the ſame 
" MDrigin in a great Reſpet. Nature muſt 
" deed have given him the Principles of 


ei 


3 
14 * oth ; but his Education bieught them 

1 9 Perk a 1 h 
9 ection. ave often heard it 
D ſpoken 
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ſpoken of, and you will hear it wheneve 
vou enquire : For my Part I am ſo peri 

fectly convinced of this proper Manage! 5 
ment, that I do not at all wonder at th 
Conſequence. No Child was ever mor 
beloved, but he was beloved with Rer. 
fon: He was always called at Five it k 
the Morning: he always ſtudied tw. 

Hours before he taſted any thing: 19 1 
Breakfaſt was Water-Gruel, and not to 4 
much of that; and when, he had Plane 1 
an Hour, his Maſters took up the reſt q 
his Time till Dinner. He taſted no Meal 4 
till ſeven Vears old; and he was thee A 
only allowed it twice a Week, for thr 
| Years ; after that he eat at Table, bur 
Was always moderately. 1, . { f 
1. | 

| You ſee the Effects * what I ha 3 
been ſo ſtrongly recommending :, I hop 
you will follow the Information that is tf 
be drawn from ſuch an Example; for 


1s more {han from. all the: * in th 4 
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Y Intent in thiſe Letters was to 
S 7 down” to vo my Sentiments 
to che ducation young People; but 
find there are” more Things than one 
evious to it; and theſe muſt be all con- 
ered. I have beſtowed a great deal of 
"Fine upon the Subject of Diet; for 
ithout a due Regulation 1 in that all the 
ains that are taken to form the Mind, 
1 or 
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or to embelliſh the Body, will be throw] * 
away. I ſee there is another C onſideratia . 
not at all leſs neceſſary; that is the 
Manner of living between the Hours al 
eating ; and as a neceſſary Part of th 
their Dreſs : As to the Elegance and OY 
nament of Habit, thoſe are foreign to th 
preſent Purpoſe; but if the Health an 0 
Strength, as well as Beauty, of the Pei * 
ſon depend upon the Manner of living 1 
and ſo they certainly do, and the Vigoul 4 
of the Mind in a great Meaſure "Y 1 
them; this Manner of living is very mf 
ceſſary to be conſidered; and many ohe 
Points relating to it: Cloaths are to al 
regarded not as Ornaments, but as wha 4 
they were originally deſigned, Coverinę 3 l 
Thoſe who ſpeak. of che Educatipn d 
Children only, give but half the Mat 
of their Attention. The Management i 
them is as eſſential as the other, and it i 
altogether. preparatory to it: You. will 
not wonder, therefore, that it has been a 1 
lowed to take up dome, Fart of this Cor 
ts Fe Ponder the acht 7 
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che Care in the World, while this 5 is 
4 Igether neglected, were to build an 
1 uſe without a Foundation. Permit 
co follow my own Way a little far- 
r. I will firſt tell you how, in my O- 
oon, Children will be fitted to receive 
4 | 
Wucation, and then conſider in what 
* 1 inner that may beſt be given them. 
9 
lk. FHealth of Body and Vigour af Mind 
1 ke the Foundation on which to raiſe 
Structure of Education; without 
ſe we ſee all the Pains in the World 
thrown away; and with theſe the 
ing is often brought about almoſt 
thout any Pains at all. We ſee the 
bath of Quality (not to confine the Ob- 
ation to one Sex) too frequently 
viſh and inſupportable in their Be- 
viour, notwithſtanding all the Pains of 
rents and of Maſters; and we ſee a 
rt of Civility in the Untaught which 
kes up for many Deficiencies: III 
ealth in the One renders every Thing 
bpleaſing; and thoſe natural Spirits, 
1 D 3 and 
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and that good Humour which, attend 
on a good Conſtitution, give the other 
an untaught Art of pleaſing. My Dear 
it is in your Power to combine both theſe 
together, and. the Conſequence will af 
ſuredly be in your own Children what youſ 
have ſeen in one whom I have named al 
ready. 


If you ſhould aſk a Phyſician on what] 
Health depends in the moſt immediate : 
Manner, he would tell you Diet and Ex- b 
erciſe, and he would tell you right: The 
one of theſe I have conſidered already ; 
of the other I ſhall now give you my 0: ; 
Pinion. If think there is one Thing iu 
the Management of the Children of Pe- 
ple of Faſhion worſe than that of thei 
Diet, it is the Cuſtom of keeping then] 
up in Nurſeries : Nature never intended 
it; and Experience ſhews how wrong t 
is. As in the Matter of Diet, ſo in thi 
make the Compariſon between the Rich 
and Poor, and you will ſoon ſee whit 
and where is the Advantage. You 2 
f RY | find 
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no find the Child brought up from its In- 
her fancy in a Chamber (except for an Air- 
ar ing once a Week perhaps with the fa- 
vourite Lap-Dog) puny and peaking, 
Neender at all Times, and ready to be 
hurt by every Accident: it is like ſome 
tender Plant raiſed under a Frame which 
is weak though tall, and which can nei- 
cher bear the Sun of Noon, nor the Cold 
of Night; but flags its Leaves at the one, 
and is perhaps nipped at the Root by the 
other. Inſtead of this, the Child of the 
Peaſant, a Plant raiſed in the natural 
Earth, is ſturdy and robuſt; accuſtomed 
at all times to the Seaſons, it bears them 
W without Hurt; and if it want in Delicacy, 
W makes it all up in Strength. 


Men and Women, my Dear, are 70 
live in the open Air; why ſhould they be 
locked up from it at firſt ? I will allow 
you to be as careful as you pleaſe of your 
Daughters Complexion ; but, my Dear, 
Hats and Handkerchiefs will preſerve 
that: As to your Sons, let them play 
D 4 about 


656 1 
about without Fear; I know of no Good 
that can come to a Man from a delicate 


Complexion; and, I am ſure, all that 1009 
have ſeen poſſeſſed of it have paid for it 3 
in a bad Conſtitution, My Dear, do 

not regard it in the leaſt. I think a Boy \ 
with a Girl's Face a paltry Sight; a little 
Tann becomes them; and you will al- x 
moſt always find their Health and Spirits 
in Proportion to their Brownneſs. E j 
know you allow your little Family ſome | 4 
Air and Exerciſe; but, my Dear, give 
them more: it is giving them the greateſt 1 
Delight now, and inſuring to them the 

happieſt Conſequences. Every fine Day 6 
let them be out, and in Winter more 
than Summer: You have always kept 1 
them from hovering over Fires, even in J 
the coldeſt Weather, and I beg you to 1 
be reſolute in the Continuance of it. Half N 
our Neceſſities of this Sort are of our 1 ; 
own making. Children are ſuffered to | 
eat and drink improper Things, and alter 
that they long for them as much as if the 
— were natural ; and in the ſame | 


manner 
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anner they are ſuffered at firſt to run 
to Fires becauſe it is cold, and they come 
1 to a Habit of bearing no Cold without it. 
1 have known Children from the Begin- 
ning kept from the Fire till, in the End, 
; 9 Ber have diſliked it; and in this, as in 
ll the reſt, the Children of the Poor are 
"Four Example; for, never having been 
ſaccuſtomed to it, they never want it; and 
Jin conſequence of the ſame Practice they. 
feel nothing from thoſe Severities of 
Weather which are terrible to the others. 


Delicacy is the Parent of a thouſand 
Miſchiefs: nor is that Tendernels in 
many People which cannot bear the 
blowing of the Wind without Hurt owing 
to any thing but their having been early 
ſhut up from it. I would uſe Daughters 
to ſome Degree of Tenderneſs, becauſe 
they are not be accuſtomed to the rude 
Air; and as I would ſave their Com- 
plexions'by an Hat, fo I would prevent 

3X their taking cold by being out too late; 

becauſe it will never be neceſſary they 
9 * ſhould. 


63580 
| ſhould be ſo afterwards : But as to Boys. 
when I conſider they are to be Men, and 
that their Duty or their Diverſion may 
call them out early, or keep them out 
late, I think it a moſt fooliſh Caution 
that keeps them from ſome Part of it in 
the earlieſt Time of their Lives. Muſt 
the Sportſman never be uſed to Damp or 


Wet till he tread the dewy Graſs before 4 


Sun-riſe? or if I intend my Son for the 
Army, muſt his being upon Duty in a 
Morning be the firſt Time of his facing 
the raw Air? The Conſequence either 
Way may very probably be a Fever, 
and Death may be the End of it: So 
have I ſacrificed my Son when a Man to 
my fooliſh Care when a Child. I can- 
not ſay that I agree with thoſe who would 
have Children always wet in their Feet 
that they may not take cold if they hap- 
pen to be wet by Chance; though per- 
haps it is the natural Softneſs of my Sex 
that ſpeaks againſt this more than any 
thing in Reaſon; but, however, to give 
up that Point, I would not have wy 
: * on 
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Son afraid of a Shower of Rain; nor 


run away at the Sight of a Drop of Dew 


upon the Graſs: by accuſtoming himſelf 
to little Things he will be able to bear 
greater without Harm; and there is ſo 


much Advantage in doing this early, 


that were I in your Place I would keep 
my little Fellow out in an Evening, and 


I | ſend the Biggeſt into a Shower frequent- 


ly : No Harm happens to any body from 


being wet if they keep in Motion till 


they get in, and then inſtantly take oft 
their Cloaths that are wet ; but by thus 
accuſtoming Children by Degrees, and 
while young, to be hardy, they will 
bear to keep them on without Danger. 
This is a Thing that may be often un- 


. avoidable to Men in the Courſe of their 


Lives; and therefore nothing can be ſo 
proper as contriving for their bearing it 
without Miſchief, which can only be done 
by ſuch a timely Prudence. I do not 
ſay, my Dear, that your little Boy is yet 
of an Age to be thrown into the Way of 
any great Hardſhips of this Kind, but 

D 6 ſtill 


(6 
ſill I would begin with him: I would 
take him every two or three Days into 
the Green-Park, and there make him 
throw. open his Cloaths, untie his Gar- 
ters, and face the Wind when it blows 
ever ſo ſtrongly,naked-breaſted, and with 
his Stockings about his Heels: get him a 
Companion of his own Age, my Dear, 
and let him be enticed to play ; and if 
the Dew begin to fall, or the Air grow 
cold, do not be diſheartened by that, or 
afraid of any Miſchief happening to him, 
Do not, like a careful Mother, be feeling 
every Moment whether the Graſs be 
damp; or toſſing up your Handkerchief 
to try whether the Wind does not grow 
high. There is one Thing, indeed, of 
which I would wiſh you to be careful, and 
but one, on theſe Occaſions; but for this 
no Caution can be too great: The Dan- 
ger is the Child's cooling himſelf ſud- 
denly when he is hot; and by whatever 
Means this is done, the Danger is the 
ſame. In the firſt Place, I would have 
you — my Dear, that he does not 
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that is not what you intend. You de- 
ſign that he ſhall be uſed to bear the 
Wind and the Cold; not that he ſhall 
W throw himſelf into an Heat that makes 
him inſenſible of them. Let him play as 
long as he pleaſes, my Dear; but do not 
at any time let him play violently : this 
over-heating himſelf will pervert the very 
Intent and End of his going out, and 
may be miſchievous. If your Cautions 
have not availed (for Boys begin very 
early to be rude and obſtinate) call him 
to you as ſoon as you perceive him heated 
ſo much; for a Moment, if your Eye be 
off from him, may coſt him his Life. 
Make him walk about flowly, and but- 
ton his Cloaths about him: It is dan- 
gerous even to ſtand ſtill in the Wind, 
if it be cool, when a Child is ſo heated; 
but the more common Reliefs are to 
throw themſelves. on the Graſs, or run 
to the Pump, the Damp of the Ground 
to their hot Fleſh, or the Chill of a 
Draught of cold Water to their heated 
23 | Blood 


; play ſo as to heat himſelf violently, for 
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Blood will. often bring on fatal Diſeaſcs. 8 
Parents are not ſufficiently attentive” to | 
this; but they may be aſſured that = 
the Children's Deaths which happen be- 1 
tween five and fifteen {eſpecially the Boys) 
are owing to this very Fault of heating 
themſelves by immoderate Play, and 
then ſuddenly cooling. All this will be 
the harder to be borne by the Conſti- 1 
tution when the Child is young and 
not accuſtomed to it: by Degrees he 
will bear it better ; bur it is at all Times 
dangerous: Your hardening him thus 
will leſſen the Danger, but nothing can 
take it quite away. 


I would have your eldeſt Son, my 
Dear, uſe more Exerciſe as he will be able 
to bear more; and he cannot well take 
too much; but ſtill with the ſame Cau- 
tions. He is of an Age for ſome of the 
Sports that are ſo common ; but though 
they are very advantageous to his Health, 
take care they do not ſpoil his Manners. 
The Diverſion they call Cricket is a fine 
4 Exerciſe, 
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| Þ Exerciſe, but Children ' cannot play at 


this, or any other ſuch alone; and the 
WT greateſt Caution in the World is required 
Xx who are their enn | 


If you cannot find a proper Set of Play- 
fellows any where for a Time, I would 
have you endeavour to make ſuch a Set in 
your own Neighbourhood: There are Fa- 
milies beſide yours in which are Sons 

W who have Tutors in the Houſe: It will not 
be difficult to make a'little Party among 
theſe, becauſe all will be pleaſed with it; 
and you may have them play in the Square 
before your Houſe, and keep them in 
your Eye. There 1s another Diverſion 
I have ſeen among the Men which would 
be very good for thoſe of his Age; but 
Care muſt be taken they do not hurt one 
another; the Sport I mean is Long-Bul- 
lets : J have been uſed to ſee it among 
the People of the Artillery as I went to 
my Couſin Ellis's over the Heath. I have 
heard ringing of Bells recommended as a 
fine Exerciſe for Boys ; but the Danger 

18 


is too great; this which ſtretches their 
whole Frame and keeps them in a con- 
tinual and not too violent Motion, is % 
greatly preferable. The Emulation of 1 
winning by throwing the Ball fartheſt, 
will alſo; promote their putting, out all 1 
their Strength, which will encreaſe it, for 
Strength like all other Things becomes 
improved by uſe; and though not vio- 
lently heated by this ſo as to endanger 
the ſad Effects of ſudden cooling, they 
will nevertheleſs be enough heated by the 
Toſs, and enough cooled by ſtanding ſtill 
between that and the next, to inure them 

to the Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold they 

vill meet with in ordinary Life, and pre- 
vent their n Cold by every dene 


1 have deen told that our Anceſtors ac- 
quites that Strength for which they were 
ſo remarkable, by the manly Exerciſes 
they practiſed while Youths; and I have 
heard of throwing the Quoit and pitching 
the Bar as twoof the principal among theſe. 
This toſſing of the iron Bullets will an- 

ſwer 
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Ger the Purpoſe of both. There will be 


is | W the ſame ſtretching of the Limbs, and the 


ſame exerting of the Strength from the 
Emulation and Deſire of conquering, 
Only it will be neceſſary to have Bullets of 
a ſmaller ſize than thoſe which the Mat- 
troſſes play withal, and to give them great 
Caution to keep out of their Way while 
they are running. 


I have mentioned to you, my Dear, 
Air and Exerciſe for the hardening and 
ſtrengthning your little Sons in their 
Frame and Conſtitution; but there is one 
Thing more that you may do, and it will 
be of as much good as all the reſt. Boys 
are always fond of going into the Water; 
and it 1s good for them in the greateſt 
Degree, though often they are loſt by the 
improper Way in which they do it. It 
will not be a great Expence for you to 
have the little Pond that is in your Gar- 
den made fit for both of them to bathe 
in; they will be fond of it in the greateſt 

Degree, 
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Degree, and nothing can be more for 
their Advantage. I believe it is in no 
Part very deep; however, that toward 
the Entrance, you know, is ſhallow, going 
deeper by degrees. Nothing will be ſo 
eaſy. as to take from its Depth, if it be 
too great in any Part of a neceſſary Com- 
paſs, by throwing in ſome Loads of Gra- 
vel, which indeed I would have done at 
all adventures toward the Entrance, and 
the Bottom made firm and equal. This 
will bring it to what Depth you pleaſe; 
and, as it is fed by a Spring, and can be 
emptied at your Pleaſure by the Sluice, 
you can always keep it at the proper 
Height. I would, if I may adviſe you, 
my Dear, be at the Expence of having 
this compleated in two Stages, one to- 
ward the Entrance, of a Depth for your 
little Boy, and parted by Rails from the 
other which ſhould be deep enough to 
cover your eldeſt to the Neck, and this 
parted again by Rails from the deepeſt 
Part behind. Here having made the 

Ec, Bottom 
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Bottom, and knowing it to be equal, and 
having the Water at one Depth, the pret- 


ty Fellows may divert themſelves, and 
improve their Conſtitution without any 
poſſible Danger, There are ſo many 
Reaſons for doing this, that I muſt preſs 
it upon you earneſtly. I am ſurpriſed a 
Thing ſo eaſy and ſo evidently beneficial 
is not every where practiſed, You will 
not ſuppoſe me to be out of my own Depth 
while I am ſo careful that my little Cou- 
ſins ſhauld not be out of theirs : Reaſon 
I think would preſcribe all this; but you 
know I have had Monitors beſide : You 
remember, my Dear, the Care it coſt to 
bring up one little dear Fellow who was 
led through all the Dangers of Youth in 


vain: But the Advice that was given on 


his Account is yet freſh in my Memory ; 


and I ſhall be happy in Wer reaping any 
Benefit from, it. 


The 8 of going "Rs cold Wa- 
ter are known to every one. The keep- 
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ing off numerous Diſeaſes by hardening 
the Conſtitution againſt ' thoſe Occaſions 
of taking Cold that would bring them on 
1 great Benefit; and there are many 
that it cures beſide the multitude which it 
prevents. Then a natural Conſequence 
of their going into the Water will be their 
learning to ſwim; a Practice which all 
Creatures they ſay except Man are 
qualified for by Nature; and which may 
on many Occafions'be the Preſervation 
of their Lives. It would be very hard 
if becauſe Providence in giving us Un- 
derftanding, had found it unneceffary 
to inform us of many Things, which to 
the Brutes it teaches by Inftin&, becauſe 
they have no other way of knowing them; 
we ſhould therefore by our own Negli- 
gence be without the Knowledge of them 
though of the greateſt Conſequence. 
When I conſider the Numbers that are 
continually employed on the Sea, and the 
many Occafions that every Man has at 
one time or other of being in danger from 

- Water, 
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Water, I cannot think it any Thing leſs 
than, Madgels:; in Men not to make it an 
univerſal Article of cheir Education to 
learn to ſwim. If this is not acquired 
while they are Boys it is rarely learned at 
all; and as while at that age they are 
under the immediate Guardianſhip of 
others, it is ee. in them not to 
have them ee in it. | 


No Opportunity can be ſo convenient 
for this, my Dear, as that Ipropoſe to you; 


for ĩt will come almoſt naturally to 7 


dren who are often in the Water. 

with all the Advantages of this RO 
| bathing, I do not think I ought to drop it 
without ſome Cautions, Inthe firſt Place, 


as the ſbeſt Things may become bad in the 


Abuſe, I do not recommend this to be 
indulged. too much. Your little Boy muſt 
be at firſt only ſuffered to paddle a little 
in it; and your eldeſt is not at any; Time 
to be permitted-to remain too long in it: 


Long Bathing in-ftandipgWaterexpoled 
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to the Sun! in the middle of the Day, quite 
contrary to the Harvral Effect of ſtrength- 
ning by a reaſonable Uſe, will weaken the 
Perſon." This is the manner in which I 
would recommend it to you to uſe it. 
Let the Place be prepared now, that it 
may be ready” for the Sumttter Months; 
Ad at the firſt let thein be ſuffered to go 
into it when thoroughly warmed by the 
Noon Sun in the Heat of Summer. From 
this by degrees they are to be brought to 
bear it in a Morning; and having ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves rot by degreesthey | 
Will bear it at any Time. They thuſt be 
continued dally i in the practice, ſo that 
the cold Weather coming on may affect 
them gradually, but by "fair Means or 
by foul (Tknow that Word ſounds Raft: 
to ſo affectionate a Pai rent, but i 18 Hecel⸗ 
fary, and I repeat it) by fair Means of by 
foul, they muſt be kept to the Practice 
of going in every Day in the coldeſt 
Weather, even when Ice is to be broken 
0 let them in; neither in Winter nor 
* . Sum- 
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Summer muſt they be permitted to con- 
tinue in the Water too long at a Time; 
and although there is no Poſſibility of 
Harm from the Water being all theWay 
of a proper Depth, yet I ſhall be ſo much 
the Woman as to adviſe that a Servant 
may always goin with them. 

It iS impoſſible for you to conceive the 
Advantage a reſolute Continuance in this 
Practice will be to them. Even in Sum- 
mer the great Article of Cleanlineſs i is of 
no mean Conſideration ; but in Winter 
ſuch a Bath, ſo, conſtant and fo cold, 
will render all the Train of Miſchiefs 


which attend on taking accidental Colds 
almoſt impoſſible. 


Ba. 
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The Mention of 5 on the Water re- 
minds me of another Exerciſe for Boys, 
perhaps ſuperior in its Advantages to the 
Play of Long- Bullets; z this, is Scating. 
The Practice of it is in this. Country li- 
mited to a very finall Part of the * 

a 
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andeven in that Part thereare only a few 
Days, and in ſome Years none for the 
practiſing of it: but it is an Advantage 
by no Means to be loſt when there is Op- 
portunity. I have heard thoſe who are 
expert at it ſay, that it is the next Thing 
to flying; and that in the Uſe of Ice un- 
der theſe Inſtruments Nature ſeems to 
have given us Wings: You may know | 
that they are very fond of it by the Ea- 
gerneſs with which they watch the Froſts, 
and their Unwillingneſs to loſe a Day 
when it is * to practiſe it. 


This Exerciſe, my Dear, ſtretches the 
| and Arms, and, indeed, every 
Part of the Body ; for, I have been told 
by thoſe who are the moſt maſterly in 
the Practice of it, that even when they 
ſeem to be quite Mill, and have their 
Arms croſſed before them, yet every 
Muſcle of the whole Body is in Motion, 
being employed to keep the Equilibrium 
which ſhifts at every Turn; and in Proof 
10 this they will produce their Hands 


warm 
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warm and moiſt, though in the Face of 
the moſt nipping Wind. You will know 
what to think of an Exerciſe which in 
the coldeſt Weather will diffuſe ſuch an 
univerſal Glow over the whole Frame, 
and which keeps every Part of the Body 
in Motion, without ſtraining any. It is 
a Misfortune that it cannot be oftener 
put in Practice; but when poſſible it 
ſhould never be omitted. 


Do not ſuppoſe, my Dear, that I 
would recommend it to you to let' your 


youngeſt begin yet: his Limbs are too 


weak, and his Frame too tender; but it 


| will do him good to play about upon the 


Ice while his Brother is practiſing ſcating, 
and he will learn to be in love with an 
Exerciſe which it will be ſo much his Ad- 

vantage to practiſe. | | 


I 8 the tender Mother will come in 
here, and talk of the Danger of broken 
8 and e My Dear, what 

E i. Exerciſes 


., 

Exerciſes are there for Youth in which a 
fearful Guardian may not fee a Poſſibility 
of Miſchief; but do not for this Reaſon re- 
tuſe the Boy ſo advantageous an one, 
perhaps the moſt advantageous of them 
all. A Ball at Cricket may ſtrike out 
an Eye; a Bullet at Long-Bullets may 
break a Leg; a Gun may burſt and tear 
the Hand of the Sportſman; and the Fox- 
Hunter runs in every Chace more Hazards 
than the Boy in ten Winters ſcating. 
One is not for this Reaſon to deny a Child 
any more than a Man all the Exerciſes 
and Diverſions of his Life; for though 
theſe Things may happen, yet they yery 
rarely do; and, perhaps, it would be as 
difficult to produce an Inſtance of a Per- 
ſon who has had a broken Limb (much 
more difficult to produce one of a Perſon 
drowned) by ſcating, than a Miſehief of 
equal Importance from any of the others. 
For my own Part, I do not remember 
ever to have met with an Inſtance either 
of one or of the other: I have read in 


News- Papers of Childrens being drowned 
| by 
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by venturing onthe Ice; but this has been 
in Wantonneſs, not in ſcating. There 
is no occaſion that your Son, my Dear, 
ſhould be the firſtto try the Strength of itz 
and as in all his Diverſions I would have a 
Servant attend him, ſo on this Occaſion I 
ſhould think it particularly neceſſary, that 
he may prevent him from this and a 
Thoufand other Miſchiefs in his general 


Conduct. When others have gone who 


are heavier by much, his little Weight 
may certainly carry itſelf over without 
Danger. Befide, about London there are 


ſo many ready to take the Advantage of 


every Opportunity for this Diverſion, that 
he will always ſee many Perſons going 
over every Part of the Ice before him. 
If at any time People are ſo venturous as 
to get upon Ice that is not yet firm e- 
nough; or to continue on that which has 
been once firm, aſter a Thaw has weakened 
it, which is often the Caſe; when it gives 


way it is not in great Spaces at once, but 
a Foot breaks in and is eafily taken out 


E 2 again; 
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again; or if both Feet break through at 
once, Nature teaches the Perſon to ſpread 
out his Arms, and they fall upon the 
firm Ice and ſupport him till he is taken 
out: ſo that I never heard, nor ever expect 
to hear, of any Perſon being drowned at 
this Exerciſe. In the mean time, though 
the Danger is far off, the Advantages are 
near enough at hand: Beſide the Exerciſe, 
there is an inuring of the Body to the 
Effect of Cold while it is yet hot; for the 
Wind freezes while the Exerciſe keeps the 
Perſon warm; and often I ſuppoſe the 
Feet are Wig wet without the diſagree- 
able Thought of Dirt, and at a Timewhen 
they are warm, and yet they are not 
hurt by it. This will accuſtom that par- 
ticular Part as well as the whole Body to 
bear the Chill of Cold and Damp when- 
ever it may happen; and the Exerciſe 
continuing the Warmth, the Wet and 
Cold will do no Harm. I think your 
eldeſt Son, my Dear, may very well be- 


gin to practi this wholeſome Sport 
388 the 
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| the firſt Froſt; and though I would not 


have your little Cherubim attempt it yet, 
I think two Years hence he alſo may have 
Ja little Pair of Scates made for him, and 
begin to ſcramble about in them. 


I think I have now. gone through 
the greateſt Part of the Exerciſes of 
Boys, and under proper Regulations 
I have recommended them all. I would 
not have the little Girls be kept al- 
| together without the ſame Benefits; 
but they being intended for a different 
Kind of Life, andthe Advantages at which 


they are to aim being of another Kind, 


I think a great deal of Difference is to be 
obſerved in this Part of their Manage- 


ment. As I have obſerved to you, my 


Dear, that Air and Exerciſe are in the 
greateſt Degree conducive to Health, 


and are eſpecially neceſſary to Children, 


you will eaſily conceive that I am of O- 
pinion your Daughters, as well as your 


Sons, ſhould have their Share of them: 


but this is to be done in Moderation. A 
bs 2 Servant 
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Servant I preſume will always attend 
your Sons in their Evenings Airings in | 
the Green-Park, when in Town, and in 
_ - your own Gardens when you are in the 
Country; and I am ſure you are ſo much 
the Mother, that in both you will often 
attend them too. Whenever you do fo, 1 
would have you take your Daughters alſo Þ 
with you. Though I could very well | 
truſt the Boys with their Tutor, there is 
no Servant with whom I would venture 
young Ladies; fo little a Thing may 
be fo very hurtful to them. 


As much as 1 neglect, or (to put it in 
Proper Words) defpife a Complexion in 
Boys, I am as much concerned for it in 
Girls as you can be: It is effeminate and 
out of Character to the one ; but to the 
other it is eſſential. I ſhould think Beau- 
ty, far from being advantageous, would 
be hurtful to a Boy; but the greateſt 
Portion of it to a Girl, and all the Delica- 
cy that can be obtained with it, is quite 
deſireable. I would not have the Mind 
neglected 
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neglected in Women any more than in 


Men; only in the latter it is the ſole Con- 


ſideration; whereas, in the ſofter Sex the 


Body is expected to be as much taken 


Care of. I think thoſe unpardonable 
who neglect the greater Conſideration in 
favour of what, although great, is the 
leſſer; but they may be regarded toge- 
ther: and with a Parent of your Prudence 
I know they will be ſo regarded. The 
Cultivation of the Minds of Children will 
employ my fucceeding Thoughts. I am 


now laying the Foundation for that glo- 


rious Structure which a good Education 
is able to raiſe upon a good natural Under- 
ſtanding, with an happy Conſtitution : 
but with Health, which is the main 


Thing in reſpect to the Boys, I ſhall al- 


ways, when 1 ſpeak of the Girls, kcep up 
the Confideration of wm 


As the Sun or Air to which I would 
have your Sons expoſed, my Dear, would 
turn your Daughters brown, and give 


them the Appearance of Milkmaids; ſo 
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the continual locking them up in the 
Nurſery would entail upon them that 
more diſtaſteful Look of the Children of 
People of Quality; Paleneſs, Weakneſs, | 
and Inſenſibility: it is eaſy to avoid both, 
I have ſaid I would have my little Couſins | 
go out with their Brothers; but while the 
Boys run and ramble about, it will be your 
Care I know to keep thoſe with you: A 
little Walk is as much Exerciſe for theſe, | 
as all the Play and running about of the 
others is to them; and the Air is the | 
great Advantage. If the Careleſſneſs or 
Indulgence of a Servant ſhould ſuffer them 
to play along with their Brothers, it is | 


not only that the rude Manner they would | 


get is very unbecoming ; but once heat- Þ 
ing them too violently may deſtroy their 
Complexions for ever. I have ſaid Boys, 
when hot, ſhould be, of all Things, pre- 
vented from cooling themſelves too ſud- 
denly ; ; but with Girls the Conſideration 
is of 'vaſtly more Importance. It is 
wrong, extremely wrong, that they ever 
ſhould be ſuffered to heat themſelves at 
| all; 
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all; but if ever it. do happen, Care in 
the cooling them is doubly neceſſary: 
{ Beſide their Health, there is the Care of 

W their Face; and that Caution which 
would be enough to preſerve the one, 
might yet be the Deſtruction of the other. 
I have known a Redneſs cover a Girl's 
Face from her only ſtanding in the Air of 
a Door or Window when hot that has 
never left it afterwards : and that unhap- 
py breaking out which ſo much disfi- 
gures one of the prettieſt Faces in the 
World, Miſs Warren's, was the Effect 
of her once drinking a Glaſs of Water 
when ſhe came in from walking in the 
Garden at Noon-time. Her Mother has 
often repeated it to me with Tears. A Fe- 
ver was the immediate Conſequence ; but 
when that was gone the Heats remained; 
and half the Phyſicians and Surgeons in 
the Kingdom have been conſulted to no 
Purpoſe. Ward has been tried, but 
with the ſame ill Succeſs : He ſays, There. 
is no Fault in a Woman's Conſtitution 
that he cannot mend; but when their 
E 5 Faces 
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Faces are concerned all the Art of Man 1 
can do nothing for them, b: 


I know nothing fo prevailing, as Ex- 
ample; and here you have a very 
powerful one to enforce; the Care of 
your Daughters Perſons. I proteſt to you 
that I do not know two Children that 
promiſe ſo much to be Beauties; and I 
would have you remember on every Oc- 
caſion what is committed to your Care. 
Human Conſtitutions, my Dear, are 
ſtill human Conſtitutions, to whatever 
Sex they belong; and, therefore, what- 
ever I have recommended to you as el- 
ſential to the preſerving thoſe of your 
Sons in Health and Vigour, will do the 
ſame with refpe&t to your Daughters 
the Effect will be the ſame in both; on- 
ly chat the leſs will do with the more de- 
licate : therefore, the Thing ought in ge- 
neral to be the ſame, only the Degree 
different. I ſhall oloſe this long Letter 
to you with my final Thoughts on this 
Occaſion, warn are, that every thing 1 


have 
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have recommended for the Advantage of 
the Boys may be conſidered as equally 
proper for the little Girls, if it can be 
put in Practice without offending the na- 
tural Delicacy of the Sex; or injuring 
their fd e n 


4 I vain walking for them 
while the others run; ſo in reſpect to bath- 
ing, a leſſer Species of it may be pro- 
per for them; though in the Form in 
which the Boys have recourſe to it, the 
Thing would be for them neither decent 
nor practicable. As I would have them 
go every Day into the Pond, I would 
have the others waſhed every Day in their 
Chamber; and as I have mentioned it as 
a Thing of great Conſequence to them 
to be put into the Water every Day, be 
it ever ſo cold, ſo I would have young 
Ladies waſhed from Head to Foot in the 
{ame Manner with cold Water, and that 
in the coldeſt Weather. You will do 
well, my Dear, to begin with them as 
with the others, in the Heat of Summer, 

E'S | that 
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that it may be a Pleaſure to them rather 
than a Taſk ; but, in the ſame Manner, 
I would have you continue it in the ſe- 
vereſt cold Weather. This is all that | 
can be well done in conſtant Practice 
with the Girls, by Way of defending them | 
from taking cold, and it will anſwer the 
Purpoſe. It is as much to their naturally 
delicate Conſtitutions, as the plunging in 
among the Ice to thoſe of the Boys, and 
the Effect will be equal. | 


There is alſo another Advantage at- 

tending this Practice, which is far from 
being inconſiderable: it accuſtoms the 
Children to perfect Cleanlineſs; and this 
is a Recommendation hardly leſs than that 
of Beauty. It is a diſtaſteful Thought to 
conceive a Woman covered with Orna- 
ments, and yet in her Perſon indelicate: 
This is a Fault charged upon the Engliſb 
Ladies; I do not know whether truly; 
for I am certain I never knew any that 
deſerved that Cenſure: but, it is certainly 
one that, of all things, a Parent would 
* take 
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take Care her Children ſhould avoid. 
My Dear, adieu! I have written a great 
deal on this Occaſion; but the Subject is 
very copious : Beſide, I conſider myſelf 
as giving Advice on four different Oc- 
caſions at once; and, therefore, you will 
think me excuſable, though tedious. 


J am, 
1 


Yours moſt aſfectionately. 


oo he 
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Concerning the Dreſs of Children. 
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LL that I have hitherto been ſay- 

ing with reſpect to the exterior Ad- 
vantages of my little Couſins would be 
uſeleſs, ſhould I omit one farther Conſi- 
deration. I have mentioned to you the 
Care that 1s neceffary to prevent two of 
the prettieſt Faces in the World from be- 
ing ſpoiled by Accidents : but all that 
Care will not preſerve the Face, if the Shape 
be not alſo taken Care of: for the Con- 
nection between one of theſe and the 
other is immediate. It has been ſaid, 
that the Mind ſtamps the great Cha- 
racter of Beauty on the Face; and that 
the ill · natured never were handſome: 
There is a great deal of Truth in this: 
but there is not leſs in the Obſervation 
which I have made, and which every Per- 
ſon, who is at all converſant among 


the World, mult have Ls before me. 
f 4 
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If the Shape were in itſelf a Thing of no 
Conſideration with reſpect to Beauty, yet 
the Effect it has upon the Face when any 
Thing is greatly amiſs in it, is ſuch, that 
were it only on that Occaſion, a Parent 
would be induced to pay a great Regard 
to it: But you very well know, my dear 
——, that the Men, who are the Judges 
of Beauty, pay as much Regard to that as 
to the Countenance itſelf in the Conſider- 
ation. If what Iwere ſaying regarded only 
abſolute Diſtortion, the Thing: were ſo ob- 
vious, that it were ridiculous in me to 
make any farther mention of it: but, my 
Dear, while the greateſt Unhappineſſes in 
the Shape never fail to make the Face 
alſo as unhappy, and as diſagreeable, the 
very leaſt of them have ſome Effect upon 
it: and though the others may not be in 
the Power of human Care to prevent; 
yet theſe leſſer Evils of che fame Kind 
are generally oy ing to Errors in the Ma- 
nagement of Children, and, therefore, they 
may be avoided : Or even when the Ten- 


dency to them is from Nature, much 


may 
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may be done to prevent its encreaſing. 
If it be impoſſible to hinder the Effects 
of abſolute Diſtortion in the Perſon when | 
the Fault is originally in the Shape, and 
will encreaſe with the Growth, as*this is | 
ſometimes the Caſe ; yet in a thouſand | 
Inſtances for one of theſe, the Fault in | 
Nature is but little; and it is the fooliſh 
Attention of the Parent that encreaſes it, 
and brings what was a Trifle to abſolute 
Deformity. 


There are Countries where Children are 
all born ſtrait, and with a Tendency to 
Straitneſs; and being not injured by the 
Practices of their Nurſes. and Mothers, 
they continue ſo. The great Reaſon why 
theſe Children are born ſtrait, is, that their 
Mothers wear no Stays; and the great 
Reaſon why they continue ſtrait, is, that 
they are let alone. Nature will not only 
preſerve a good Shape, if left unmoleſted, 
but ſhe will do a great deal, if not inter- 
rupted, toward the recovering a bad one. 
We ſee the Limbs of young Children 
ſwelled with Rickets, and their Legs 
| bow'd 
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bow'd and crooked very frequently. 
When Nature is let alone, as ſhe is by 
the Poor, who Cannot purchaſe the 
Means of difturbing her, we ſee all this 
is ſet right of itſelf, and the Children 
grow up ſtrait limbed and well : when 
it happens'to thoſe of the Rich, Irons 
and Inſtruments are applied, and the De- 
fect is continued or encreaſed. 


This, my dear ——, is the moſt ob- 
vious Thing in the World; and I wonder 
that it does not prevent the common 
Practice in that Reſpect; and even ex- 

tend its good Influence on the other. Sure 
nothing can be ſo eaſy as to let Nature a- 
lone; and we ſee this is all that is required 
to her doing what we wiſh; and all 
that we prevent by the very Means we 
uſe to bring about our Wiſhes. All the 
World ſeems convinced of the Truth of 


this; and yet all the World contradicts - 


it by Practice. You hear every Father 
and Mother ſaying, that Negroes are ſtrait, 
becauſe they wear no Stays; and yet you 
ſee half the Fathers and Mothers in the 
World 
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World adding Iron to the Whalebone i 
upon the ſlighteſt imaginary Imper- 
fection. My dear - —, I believe there 
is nothing amiſs in the Shape of either of 
your little Ones; but if you ever ſhould I 
fee, or ſhould fancy you ſee, any ſuch f 
Thing, take Care how / you tamper: Ig: 
norance has often been the Occaſion of 
what it ſuppoſed it ſaw; and the Pains 
taken to remedy an imaginary Defect have 
brought on a real one. It is not every 
Woman, nay, perhaps, no Woman at all 
is a Judge of the Varieties there may be in 
the Shape of different Perſons, without 
any. the leaſt Tendency to Deformity or 
Diſtortion in any of them. We ſee Per- 
ſons with high Hips, and Perſons who 
have high Shoulders; ſome are large 
boned, and ſome have them ſmall, and 
all this yet with Regularity. While an 
Infant theſe Things are often viſible; and 
to a judicious Perſon they would only 
ſhew, that ſuch or ſuch would be the ge- 
neral Turn of the Perſon's Shape when 
e rs a in chemſelves nothing 


tending 
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tending to Diſtortion, and being unalter- 
able. Tf the Mother thinks no more of 
theſe, or if ſhe thiiks nothing of them at 
all, ſome ignorant Female Friend, who 
ſees the Child undreſſed, takes Notice of 
them: It is a ſweet Baby, ſays ſhe, it is 
a Pity any thing ſhould grow out of 
Shape ; and if it were her Caſe ſhe would 
have Advice in time. This Opinion of 
Advice in time, is the Deſtruction of half 
the Shapes in the World, I am ſo much 
the Friend of Phyſicians, that I think, 
in Diſeaſes, Advice cannot be ſought too 
early; but here the only Safety is not to 
ſeek it at all: The firſt Step is the Be- 
ginning of Deſtruction. The Town is 
over · run with Surgeons, and they muſt 
live: If the Mother ſhould ſend for a Phy- 
ſician it is out of his Province; and it is 
fifty to one that he is not Anatomiſt 
enough to know whether there be any 
Fault or not. When the Surgeon comes 
he ſees that nothing is the Matter ; but 
to ſay ſo is to loſe his Fee for the fu- 
ture: He determines on a Courſe more 
favourable 
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but it might have come to ſomething 


replaced every Day or two, and himſelf 


Parent and the Child were happy; but 
this is the Beginning only of Miſchief. 


and this does hurt; and by and by the 


and it is the Staymaker who is to ſet it 
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favourable to himſelf, and yet he deter- 
mines to do no Miſchief. He ſays, he is 
very glad the Lady ſent : it is not much; 


very diſagreeable: he applies a looſe | 
Bandage, and gives Inſtruction that it be 


will call in now and then to ſee all goes 
right. He does not love, like ſome of 
his Profeſſion, to multiply his Viſits 
where it is not neceſſary ; but he will give 
a friendly Call once in a Week or Fort- 
night. If this little Fallacy were all, the 


the Seryant puts on the Bandage too tight, 


ſame fooliſh F riend, or ſome Mother not 


wiſer, ſays, this is not the Surgeon' s Bu- 
ſineſs; he has ſhewn where is the Defect, 


right: or if his Aſſiſtance be not ſuffi- 
cient, the Inſtrument- maker: not but 
ſhe would have the Surgeon look in ſome- 


times to ſee that theſe do what is proper. 
Here 
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Here is the whole Legion let in, and the 


Child is ruined. The Surgeon cannot, 
if he would, ſay nothing is the Matter, 
for fear the Inſtrument- maker ſhould ſay 
nothing ever was the Matter : Beſide, 


theſe are People that can mutually aſſiſt 


one another. The Surgeon adviſes little 
to be done, but that little is enough: 
the Preſſure in one Place will be the Oc- 


caſion of outgrowing in another; and the 


Child with whom there was nothing the 


Matter, becomes crooked. 


My Dear, this is the general Courſe of 
this miſerable Folly : Be you warned by 
one who has ſeen ſomething more of the 
Miſchief attending on it than you can; 
and as you regard the Welfare of your 
Children, avoid every Part of it. Often 


what is ſuppoſed a Tendency to Crooked- 
neſs, is not fo : Often when there is ſuch 
a Tendency, Nature, left to herſelf, will 
get the better of it; as we ſee ſhe does of 


crooked Legs and ſwelled Wriſts ; and 


weer ſhe. cannot, all the Art in the 


World 
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World will not be able to aſſiſt her. To 1 
me there is nothing fo terrible as the 
Sight of a Child of Quality armed and 
ſurrounded with Steel; the Back held 
flat by one Piece, the Shoulders kept back 
by another; a Bow over the Breaſt, and \ 
a Rib at each of the Legs. All this is 
ſuppoſed neceſſary; and the Parent pities 
the Poor who cannot take this Care of | 

| 
| 


their Children's Shapes : Bur what is the 
Conſequence : this Child in Armour 
grows up deformed;. and- the little Beg- 
gar, to whom a Shape is not of much 
Conſequence; is ſtrait. This is ſeen in 
every Inftance : Every Day gives new 
Proof of it; and yet ſuch: is the Infatua- 
tion, Mothers go on wrong becauſe their 
Mothers did fo; although their own. 
Shapes are convincing Proofs how vaſtly 
weak it was. My Dear, be warned by 
the Follies you ſte every where practiſed! 
about you. You have ſeen the Stays made 
of Packthread, let your Daughters wear 
theſe: Every body has indeed heard of 
_ fate -—_— L would have:you uſe 


them, 


* 
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Wrhem. If it is difficult to find a Per- 


oon tro make theſe, let them have no 


; f Stays at all „which, perhaps, if I might 
speak my Mind altogether freely, is 
much better. I would have a Girl, till 
ſhe is fourteen, wear no Stays: a tight 
Waiſtcoat may ſerve the Purpoſe; and 
the Shape will then have Freedom to 
grow its own Way : it may be a coarſe, 
or it it may be a defective one; though 
the laſt is much leſs probable ; but of 
this you may be affured, that it will 
thus be the beft it was poſſible to be; 
for whatever are its Faults, great or 
little, all the Art you can poſſibly em- 
loy will not be able to mend them; 
though it will be very eaſy to make them 
much worſe; and from Frifles bring them 
to EN Deformities, 


I have been told, that in many Diſeaſes, 
the only Way to manage properly is to 
let them alone; and I, in ſome Degree, 
believe it. Although I think very well 
of 9 in general, yet, I am of O- 

pinion, 
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pinion, Nature unaſſiſted by it (that is, 
in better Words, Nature undiſturbed by 
it) would ſometimes do her Buſineſs 9 
ter; but if it be only ſometimes ſo in 

Diſeaſes, it is always ſo with reſpect to 

Peoples Shapes. Therefore, be . 
I beſeech you, Child, by me in this, 
if you ſhould queſtion any other Part of 
my Advice; nor ſuppoſe J have written 
too much upon a Subject of ſuch Impor- 
tance. I am ſenſible that I have been 
ſaying many Things that others are con- 
tinually ſaying alſo ; but, I would have 
you do more than hear, I would haye 
you practiſe them. Your eldeſt Daugh- 
ter is, in a great Meaſure, paſt Miſ- 
chief; for it is generally done while the 
Bones are tender: Your younger is 
juſt at the Time when it may moſt 
eaſily happen. For Heaven's Sake, be 
upon your Guard; and do not let any 
fooliſh Advice. get the better of your 
own Jud ment, and of wh at I have been 
writing. | | 


My 
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'My Dear, though the Care wap a 
Daughter's Shape be the great Concern - 
of a good Parent, it is not the only Care 
ſhe may have required of her: Boys are 
not ſo often hurt in this Particular as 
Girls ; but yet Boys are hurt ſometimes, 
and the Misfortune is, at leaſt, as great. 
Generally, the Cauſe of Deformity in 
Men is the fame as in Women; for one 
who has it from Nature, fifty have it 
from ſome bad Habit or bad Manage- 
ment. While the Bones are growing 
they ſhould be left to themſelves, and 
every thing that preſſes upon then hurts 
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them: It is not only Stays that may do 


this ; Waiſtcoats and the Coats of Boys 
can do it; and, in general, it is the beſt 
Caution in the World to ſuffer no- 
thing to prefs any where tight upon the 
Body while growing. It is not only 
Crookedneſs, my Dear, that followyWs 
from this; the Stomach and the other 
inward Parts are cruſhed arid 1 njured by n 


it; and * and Obferidtions” 
of 
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of many Kinds are the Conſequences: 
From theſe ariſe Diſeaſes; and many a 
good Conſtitution as well as many a good 
Shape is ones NY by Ws ſingle 
Error. 0 | 


But N Cioaths are the great 
Occaſion of this Miſchief, they are not 
the only Occaſion. Bad Habits of lean- 


ing, and Exerciſes that are improper of- 
ten add to the Miſchief, and ſometimes 


theſe alone cauſe it. All imaginable 


Caution i is to be, uſed that the Boys,. in 


particular, be indulged. in, no Exerciſe 
which leads them to ſtoop one Way 


for any Continuance of Time; and as to 


the, Girls, I haye heard it affirmed by 
ſome Perſons of Judgment, that many 
haye been made crooked by only hav- 


ing a Pocket on one Side. You ſee, 
the prodigious Difference between the 


Strength and Activity of one Hand 


and the other in all People: It is com- 


monly. the right Hand, but ſometimes 
the left that has this Advantage: when it 
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is the left it communicates a great Auk- 
vwardneſs to the whole. Deportment and 
Air; and though one does not ſee to 
what it is owing, yet it is ſtrangely diſ- 
taſteful. There is no Way of judging 
either of the Beauties or Defects in De- 
portment ſo well as by conſidering their 
Effect upon the Stage: In private Life 
they are exerted only now and then, and 
at the moſt they are not conſpicuous ; 
but on the Stage one ſees them for a 
long Courſe of Time together, and they 
are placed in the moſt conſpicuous Point 
of View. You have, doubtleſs, obſerved 
a ſtrange Aukwardneſs in the whole De- 
portment of one of the new Actors, who 
is otherwiſe a very promiſing Perſon; 
this is ſolely owing to his being left- hand- 
ed; and in his Attempts to get the better 
of ſuch an ungraceful Cuſtom, he has, 
perhaps, done ſome Hurt to his general 
Manner; although, with his genteel Fi- 
gure, his Voice, and his Underſtanding, 
he cannot but make a very great Per- 
former. I have had more Reaſons than 
ee: F 2 one 
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one for produeing this Inſtance of the 


Untuckyneſs of a Perſon's being left- 


handed. What is fo dificult/to- be con- 


quered in a grown Perſon, as you ſee in 
him, is very eaſily got the better of in a 
Child: nay, the Thing elf has nothing 
of Nature in it, but is merely Cuſtom. 
Practice and more frequent Uſe give 
Strength and Activity, and they will 
give them to one Hand as well as the 

other. I would have you, Child, for 


a thouſand Reaſons be careful that nei- 
ther of your Sons get the Habit of uſing 


the left Hand inſtsad of the right: But I 
would have you: do ſomething more 
than this; They ſhould be neither ab- 
ſolutely right-handed nor left-handed, 
but accuſtom themſelves to uſe both, 
Yow will be convinced, that if Practice 
be all that is neceſſary to give the left 
Hand more Strength and Activity than 
the Right, Practice may bring it to be 
equal to the Right in that Reſpect ; but 
ſo much as that is not enpected. Cuſtom 
in ſuperior Uſe of the 
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right Hand ſo much that it would be 
aukward-not to comply with it: I would 
not have the left equal to it; but I would 
not have it ſo very inferior as we ſee it 
generally. The Occaſion of my men- 


tioning this Matter is, as it has regard 
to the general Shape; and I ſhall go on 
to obſerve, that among the leſſer Detects, 
in Proportion, the greateſt Part are owing 
to this {ſingle Cauſe, the ſuperior Strength 


and frequent Uſe of one Hand. 


In all People who are a little irregular 
in their Shape the right Side is larger than 
the left; and this is owing ſolely to the 
Uſe of the right Arm and right Leg more 
than the left. I am the more confirmed 
in this, though it be an Opinion altoge- 
gether new, becauſe among the Courſe 
of my Acquaintance there happen to be 
two People who are left-handed, and 
they are both largeſt on the left Side. It 
has been obſerved by ſome that all People 
are larger on the right Side than on the 


left; but there ſhould have been made 


oh. this 
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and the Conſequence is, that the left | 


right: nay, it goes ſo far that the Hand 


ference in this Reſpett i is very little; but 


the Limbs of that Side, and not to any 


this being all Matter of Cuſtom, the Way 


as this, and by ſuffering nothing to pinch 


of Growth, you will find your Children, 


ſtinction, ſtrait and well proportioned as 
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this Objection: When the left Hand is : 
moſt uſed the left Foot is alſo moſt uſed; 


Shoulder and left Hip are larger than the 


and Foot are larger on that Side, as in 
others they are on the right. The Dif- 


ſuch as it is, 'tis owing to the Uſe of 


in Nature. It is therefore very plain, that 
the Choice of which Hand ſhall be moſt 
employed determines which Side ſhall be 
moſt full ; and to return whence I ſet our, 


to have both Sides perfectly alike, is to en- 
courage the Cuſtom of uſing one Hand as 
frequent as the other. By ſuch Caution 


the Shape in any Part during the Time 


my Dear, inſtead of the puny, ill-ſhaped 
Creatures that are born to Titles and Di- 


the: Offspring of the Peaſant ; and by a 
£1472 * 3 moderate 
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moderate Uſe of Exerciſe, and Care in 
the Diet, you will give them the ſame 
Share of Health as thoſe enjoy whom Ne- 
ceſſity makes abſtemious. You cannot 
wiſh for more than this; and if Children, 
for whom Nature has done ſo much as 


the has for yours, enjoy leſs, they will 


have Reaſon to reproach you vith the 
Diſadvantages. I know you are ſenſible 


of all this; and that there can be no more 
needful to prevent the moſt remote Poſſi- 
bility of ern an mee nN me 
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Have been at ſome Pains to Sire you 

my Thoughts on the training up your 
| little Family to Health and Strength, and 
* continuing to them that Proportion of 
them Nature allotted them. Some of 
theſe Sentiments. you have heard before 
ſome are, probably, new to you. I hope 

they will be uſeful: but be that as it may; 
they are a Part, and that not a very ſmall 
and inconſiderable One of what I have to 

write to you. The Perſon is of ſome Conſi- 
deration; but the Mind is the great Article; 
whether it be as a Wife or a Friend, the 
Soul is of more Conſequence than he 
Form; for while the one may pleaſe for 
a few Months, the other muſt charm for 
ever. I ſhould have been very remiſs to 
have omitted this Part of the Manage- 
ment of Children; but to have gone no 


farther 
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farther than this, would be to have built 
Ja magnificent Edifice without any Re- 
gardd to what ſhould be within it. 


I an my * — I have laid 
down the ſeveral Methods by which the 
Perſon may be rendered the worthy Seat 


of an imtnortal and great Soul: let us 


take care the Inhabitant be made worthy 
of the Palace. As it is with reſpect 
to the Body, juſt ſo it is with the 
Mind. I have already ſhewn you how 
one of theſe, in many Reſpects, depends 
upon the other; but when it is not ſo, 
they are ſo far alike, that the ſeveral 
Rules laid down for the Conduct of the 


one may be extended to the other. 


Nature has formed the Mind as ſhe! has 
formed the Body, tender and ſuſceptible 
in its Infancy of all Impreſſions: She has 
made it either perfect, or with ſuch little 
Impertettions, that, under aiproper Ma- 
nagement, they will all wear out by her 
on Force: but as achad Conduct may, 

F 5 in 
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in the Caſe of the Body, bring the 
ſlighteſt Defect into abſolute Diſtortion; 
ſo, in the Mind, the lighteſt and leaſt 
Tendency to Ill may be encreaſed into 
the worſt imaginable Diſpoſition by falſe ÞM 
Management; while in this, as in the 5 
Fault of the Body, had it been left to it - 
ſelf, it would have come to nothing con- 
ſiderable, even if ſhe did not altoge - 
ther get the better of it, as Strength of 
Body and as TO. of Reaſon en- 
| creas Sd. 
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But I hexe duell conſidered the 
Perſon Let us now aſcend to the Tem- 
per. Such Bodies as your Children, 
my Dear, will certainly poſſeſs under a 
cautious Regulation, will adorn and, 
in ſome Degree, dignify ſuch Souls as an 
equal Care may ſee lodged in them. In- 
fancy is the State in which the Mind is 
like the Shape, in Danger of bad Ten- 
.dencies : If they are made in that State 
alſo, they are never got over; in ſo much 
they agree; * in the reſt there is this 
ct | vaſt 
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vaſt Difference; that, as Forbearance is 
almoſt all which can be preſcribed with 
reſpect: to the Shape, the Mind may be 
improved by a thouſand active Cares. In 
the Form all that we need be in care 


about is, that we do no Miſchief; but in 
the Management of the Underſtanding 


and the Temper there is Room for end- 
leſs Good to be done; and every Mo- 
ment gives an Occaſion for ſome Inſtance 
of, it. The Perſon, whether we take 
right Methods or wrong, will grow. to 
its deſtined Height; and whether we take 
any Care or none the, Limbs, will bear 
ſome Sort of Proportion to it: All the 
Difference is, that without our Care it 
will, in general, Aucceed, beſt; and that, 


in attempting to do Right, we often do 


wrong. With the Mipd, at 1 18 .otherwiſe.: 
If left uncultivatzdi it will continue almoſt 
what it was, a. Blank; but in the Ap- 
plication of its Culture we! have this Ad- 
vantage, thar what, we. intend well, al- 

ways takesra good. Effect. Fondneſs and 
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courage, nay, in Tome Inſtances, they i 


may almoſt create Faults in Childrens 


Tempers and Difpolitions but Prudence 
always ſpeaks againſt theſe : Thofe Per- 
ſons who give into them know that they 
do wrong when they act thus; and it is 


their Weakneſs and not their een 
chat __ them, 4 


. 


My Deur, you will, I know, be above 
"theſe Follies: You will caſt your Eye 
farther than to the preſent Moment; 
and confider every Step you take in the 
Education of your Children; notonly is 
it is pleafing or difpleafing to them now, 
but as it will affect them when they ſhall 
be Men and Women. You continue your 
Regard to the Stations they are ſeverally 
to fill; and you Know that the Männer 
in Aach they ſhall fill cheſe feveralhy 
is owing firſt to Nature, which has 
Siven them the feceffary Endo wrments; 
and next to you, who ſhall direct the 
"Uſe of them. No lefs than this lies upon 
r and i in Proportion to the 
uncommon 
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uncommon Advantages they enjoy from 
Nature is their Claim to your Conſidera- 


* have heard of Children who have na- 


turally had wicked Principles and bad 


Diſpoſitions; but if I were to hear it 


much oftener I ſhould not believe i it. To 
ſay ſo is to accuſe the divine Providence; 


and all who dare to do that, do it unjuſtly. 
Example may do a great deal, and early 
Prejudices may do more; but ſtill it is 
the Effect of one or other; for all are 


naturally of good Diſpoſitions. I need 
not ſay that your Erample will be x'very 
happy (Circumſtance in the Favour of 


thoſe pretty Inndcents who are to imbibe 


all their Principles of Right and Wrong 


from you. - Jam ſure yottr Precepts and 
Inſtruction will be of the Tame Turn; 


but as I have ſome what more Experience, 


give me Leave, with the ſame Freedom 


with which I have hitherto written to 


you, to lay down my Obſervations on 


the leſſer Articles, and on the Omiſſions 


and 
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and Errors too generally made in them. 
It is in theſe, indeed, that almoſt all the 
Miſchief lies. Few are ſo very fool- 
iſh, and none ſo very bad as to give 
their Children bad Impreſſions in greater 
Things; but it is eaſy through Careleſſ- 
neſs or through Indulgence to err in Tri- 
fles, and theſe make Way for all that fol- 
© Jows: theſe eſtabliſh Habits, and Fldbirs 


are unconquerable. Fi 


'You would wiſh, my Dear, to ſee Si 
Children when they are grown up, affa- 
ble, obliging, and good-natured. They 

will be when they. are grown up. 2s you 
make them in their Infancy :_ do not 
therefore idly with for what is in your 
on Power; much leſs ſuffer it to be 
poſfible that you ſhould. accuſe yourſelf 
| afterwards, as too many do, of having 
wiſhed for that which yourſelf were all the 
Time rendering eee Lites id 
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ances as well as thoſe who are grown up 
and to them, be they as trifling! az” they 
will, they are as important as: greater. 
As they bear theſe they will bear 'others, 
for Habit will then preſcribe to them 3 
and how they ſhall bear 1 is - 
cher“ in Oe) Ore PL CS. 
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5 ay not leben you, iny Dear, b but I 1 
have ſeen many Parents take Pleaſure in | 
the ſmart Replies and inſolent Pertneſs of 

their little Favourites when Strangers 
ſpoke to them: It is pretty at their Vears; 
it makes the Parent laugh, and the Viſitor 
is pleaſed with it; but is not the Mother 
diſtracted who indulges this in the Infant, 
which ſnhe acknowledges, while ſhe praiſes 
in that State, would be. intolerable in a 
grown, Perſon. How is the grown Per- 
ſon to behave but as the Child had been 
uſed to behave ? How is the one to know 
what is proper but by remembering what 

pleaſed in the other? and where is the 
Proſpect of that Affability, which is fo 
_ to be wiſhed, in a Perſon who has 
been 


0 ( TI2 ) | 
been accuſtomed to think Pertaeſs and 
Severity laudable. My Dear, do not let 
us deceive ourſelves : People de not ac- 
quire their Ideas by Inſtinct; nor can we, 
with any Degree of Reaſonableneſs, ſup- 
poſe that, at a certain Time of Life, they 
are to drop all they had before adopted; 
and aſſume a Set of new ones. It is from 
. what they find to have pleaſed when they 
were young, that Children judge what is 
proper as they grow up; and it is Folly 
to encourage one Thing in the Infant, and 
: hope toiſet another in the grown Perſon. 
My Dear, Affability and Complaiſance 
are as eaſy, nay, they are much more 
eaſy than this little Petulance; and, as 
Forwardneſs is diſagrecable in all other 
Reſpects, Why ſhould it be excuſed in 
this. "Believe me, though this is pretty, 

the other will be called graceful, and will 
charm infiriitely more in a Child's Be- 
havidur. It is pretty to hear an Infant 
ſpeak fmart Things ; but Rudeneſs, when 
Its — under a Character of 
being 
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being agrecable; will never be ſhook off: 
and I ſhould think it would be more to 
the Satisfaction of a Mother to hear that 
her Favourite behaved like a Woman, 
than that ſhe was the ſmarteſt little Crea- 
ture in the World, Come, I will be vety 
free with you; I thihk there has been 
ſomething amiſs in this Reſpect in the 
Conduct yoti have obſerved with refpect 
to your eldeſt Daughter: Tr is not in the 

Extreme, for you have to moch Under 
ſanding to have füffered chat; ; apd what- 
everit was ſhe has in a great Meaſure 

got the better of it: But ftiſl 1 muſt Tay 
to you, that her Sprig zhtlineſs had too 
much Aj pplauſe when ſhe was an Infant; 
and chat to this Hour all her good Senſe 
and all your Reſerve together have not 
been able quite to get the better of it. 
There is too much Sharpneſs i in the, Ap- 
plication of her Wit: 1 know, ſhe will 
overcome this, and it is not on her 
Account that I name it; only as I am 
ſure you ſee the Miſtake, and on this 
| Remark 


e 
Remark will alſo ſee the Gccaſion of it, 
and will” be doubly: upon your Guard 
with aer to the 111 one. 121367 


3 mut confeſs "yn Thaye never ONE 
Wies veryideſirable Quality in à Man, 
and I doubt whether it have not; in ge- 
neral done much more Harm than 105 
to all who have been poſſeſſed of it: In 
Women am ſure it is always to be feared: 
I never, ew. MW of my own Sex,, 1 who 
had ever 0 mal Il a: Share of it, SEN 20 

not make a very 7 ba Uſe, of that. Th 
Fear when 4 Weiten has a little Wit, i 5 
that ſhe mould think ſhe has: a great deal; 
and when ſhe has an Opinion of this he 
will ſtick at no Occaſion of exertin 
"Men have been condemned ſomes Fe | 
for ſacrificing their Friend to their Joke; 
'a Womatr never made any Scruple of this. 
Ul- natufe and Wit are commonly joined 
-in Men; in Women, whenever ltere is 
"bur the finalleſt Poftion of the latter, the 
former is always abundant- TIKiidtofe, : 
indeed, will ſometimes: ſtand in the 15 
Eg g 8 
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of Wit; ; eſpecially when they are People 
of bad Diſpoſitions with whom We con- 
verſe; and this is an Acceſſary a Wo- 
man who would be called a Wit will ne- 
ver fail to take in to her Aſſiſtance. In- 
deed, I do not know ſo deſpicable a Cha- 
racter as that of a Woman who; ſuppoles 
ſhe muſt ſupport that of a Wit; and I 
wiſh I could not ſay, that, from this con- 
ſtant Recourſe to Severity, it is in 904 
tal more e cha contemptible. 

a * 17629 gran liier nette 

SES eb ben my Dear, a Ne 

ful Character of a Woman of Wit; but 
look among your Acquaintance and ex- 
amine thoſe who! are ambitious to be 
called ſo, and you will, not ſay L have 
exaggerated any thing. My Dear; Wit, 
in itſelf, is not this hateful Thing, but 
it is the Aſſociations that make it ſo. 
Wit with Candour and Good-humouriſis 
as pleaſing, as with this other Mixture it 
is diſguſtful: It is thus with the Men; 
and certainly with thẽ Women the Ob- 


ſervation muſt hold dbubly.- I do not 
' know 
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know fo agreeable a Character in the ſ 
World as that of a Woman who ſhouli i 
have one of theſe common Acquaintance 
without the other; and I muſt confeſs, 
that if you had not too much favoured ; 
the Severity of this little Lady when her 


render Years made every thing become 
her, ſhe would now have been the exact 
Model that I would wiſh to propoſe to 
her Sex in that Reſpect. Her Wit would 
have been all Pleaſantry, and Good - 
humour would have communicated an ir- 
reſiſtibie Grace Fo! nne 


I n ee doubt of «his 
tornming) the Caſe yet, as ſhe grows up, 
but it might have happenetd earlier. She 
is yet vety young, and will continually 
improve under your Example: nor is 
Good nature the leaſt Article in which 
he will improve from it. My Dear, 


pardon che Freedom with which I have 


painted out what I think is a little amiſs 
in one of the moſt agreeable young Crea- 
tures in the World: Indeed, I ſee her fo 


much 


„ >... Y, 

much with the Eyes of Friendſhip, that. 
had not this been the Cafe, in reality I 
W ſhould not have been led to ſurmiſe it. 
I beg of you to keep what I have ſaid in 
your Thoughts, and you will not fail to 
encourage every Tendency you ſee in hers. 
to check theſe little Sallies; and I, doubt 
not but you will in better Time regulate. 
that Sprightlineſs which ſeems to promiſe 
all the Spirit and Fire in the little Siſter, 
which are ſo conſpicuous in the other. 
I repeat it, my dear ——, that Wit in 
a Woman may be rendered more pleaſing 
than it is poſſible to be in Men; but I 
have not ſeen any Inſtances in which it 
has been, ſo conducted: It is worthy of 
you to ſet the World ſuch an Example, 
and I am ſure. the Requiſites are all in 
your Hands. | 5 


I have mentioned to you 88 2 
eſt of all Charms, Affability, may be in 
ſome Degree acquired in Infancy ;,, at 
leaſt, I have ſhewn you, my Dear, how a 
natural bn to it may be promoted 


into 


— = 2 . —— 
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into the moſt compleat Practice; and this 


is all that could be neceſſary to be men- 


tioned to you, whoſe little Family muſt 
degenerate ſtrangely indeed, did they want 
that Propenſity. Others may find their 
Children in ſome Degree deficient in the 


very Rudiments of this amiable Quality; 


yet theſe are not to deſpair of bringing 
them tothe Practice of it: Even if there be 
any to whom Nature has denied the com- 
mon Deſire of pleaſing (for it is a Doubt 
kg a Thing ſo univerſal be denied to 

et it may be implanted when the Pa- 
1 as Diſcernment to ſee the Deficiency 
in time, and Senſe enough of the Value of 
the Acquiſition to be in earneſt to com- 
municate it. You haye heard from every 


Mouth that Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature: 


Cuſtom, my Dear, when it is begun from. 
Infancy, becomes Nature; and as there 


is no good Quality which a Parent may 


not raiſe to great Heights from the 
flighteſt Tendencies to it, if cultivated from 
this Period; ſo there is no Fault which, 


if atten t in che ſame Manner, and 
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n time, may not be remedied. It were, 
perhaps, too much to ſuppoſe that any. 
Fault has its abſolute Origin in Nature: 
That were to accuſe Providence. What we | 
call Nature is only Habit in this Caſe ;, 
and to; ſee the Matter exactly in its 
true Light, we are here to ſuppoſe a 
Parent firſt to diſcover the Tendencies to 
Peeviſhneſs and Morofeneſs in the Child's. 
Diſpoſition, at a Time when , Cuſtom, | 
from a yet earlier Period, has eſtabliſhed 
it; when over-humouring has occaſioned 
this Perverſeneſs ; and it is perceived firſt ; 
at three or four Years old; for all Chil- 
dren, when younger than this, are ex- 
pected to be peeviſn; but when it is firſt, 
perceived at this Age, what Cuſtom al- 
ready has done, Cuſtom of a better Rind 
is to recover. There are a thouſand 
Things which Children are ſo fond of 
that the Rod is unneceſſary on all Occa- 
ſions: They are but half qured of their 
Faultswho omit to practiſe them thrqugh 
Fear of Puniſhment; but when. Children. 
are n into a petter Courſe by Re- 


wards 
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wards it is as with Men, the Habit be. 
comes Nature. The Rod only cows and 
ſours the Temper; Encouragement exalts 
and enlarges the Mind. I know Seve- 
rity is the common Method of governing, 
but I would do all by Mildneſs. When a 
Child of this Turn is croſs and ſurly; 
for the youngeſt Tempers will come up to 
this abſolute Deſcription, I would have 
the Parent look grave and ſeem uneaſy : 
This will not be difficult to a rational 
Perſon, for it need not be affected. This 
is all the Puniſhment I would have in- 
fliẽted on the little Offender; for, befide 
that it would be imprudent, it would be 
unjuſt to do more againſt a Fault which 
is to be charged upon their own Peeviſh- 
neſs. Tf the Child be fond of its 
Parent (as, naturally, all are) it will, 
in Time, have enough Reaſon and Gra- 
titude to grow aſhamed of what it ſees 
produce this Effect. While it is thus 
taught to avoid the Occaſions of Uneafi- 
neſs to its Parent by the Perverſeneſs 
| and Sourneſs of its Tempe, it may be 


lured 
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lured to the Practice of every ching op- 
poſite to its F ault by Rewards. A kind 
Look, or a Kiſs, from the Parent, on 
every ſuch Occaſion, will do well; but, 
beſide this, every the leaſt Tendeney to 
Affability and Good- humour are to be 
rewarded by ſome little Matter of which 
it is fond. "AN that is required, there-. 
fore, is Attention on the Part of the Pa- 
rent: for none can want Diſcernment to 
diſtinguiſn this; and to compleat the 
Cure of ſo great a Fault, nothing is ne- 

ceflary but Perſeverance in "theſe eaſy 
Means. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that a 
Change like this will be brought about in 
a Day, or in a Month; but, to encourage 
the Reſolution of the Parent, it may be 
very ſafely promiſed, that it will always 
be effected by that Perſeverance: A new 
Cuſtom and Habit will get the better of 
the old; and the Child, for its own Con- 
venience (though it is too young to have 
any other een 1 _ 
„ e t 
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1 have been the more lenge. on _ 
1 Fault of a Child's Temper, my 
Dear, becauſe it may ſerve as an Ex- 
ample of what may be done in all the 
reſt : It was proper to ſelect one by Way 
of Inſtance, ſince the ſame Management 
will ſerve for all; and I am apt to be- 
lieve, I have choſen to be expreſs upon 
that which is the moſt common Fault of 
the young female Tempers; I am ſure it 
is one of thoſe the Effects of which are 
 .moſt to be dreaded... Other | Faults and 
Follies may render. People diſagreeable 
To-- particular Perſons ; but IIl-humour 
(for that Word comprehends the whole) 
makes them diſtaſteful to all. 1 have 
ſhewn how it may be conquered in In- 
fancy when it ariſes from the mere Effect 
of Cuſtom, or tlie Want of better Prin- 
ciples; much eaſie#:is the Taſk to you, 
my Dear, in whoſe little Family, if i it at 
all threatens tobe troubleſore, iris only 
from a * of ſome other Qua- 

. 
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lity, agreeable in itſelf, but rendered 
faulty by being too much favoured. Of 
this, however, be aſſured, that if theſe 
Habits, or Tendencies of the Temper, 
are not conquered while the Perſons | 
are Children, they never will be con- 
ere, at any aches Time. 

3 a dF Ms of leſs judgment 
6 than you, would not find it difficult to ſee 
what are the, other F aults in a Child's 
Temper: Indeed, there; is one eafy and 
univerſal Rules Whatever in the Infant 
i8 diſagreeable: to che Mother, will. be ſo 
in the. more grown Child to, the World: 
This is an univerſal, Rule, and it renders 
all others unnęgeſſary: ¶ There are a thou- 
ſand little Errors of this Kind; and there 
are ſome great ones: but the Methods, 
already mentioned, for the getting the 
better of one of them, will anſwer the 
ſame Purpoſe with reſpect to them all. 
Adieu] my dear —— : Watch carefully 
over the 9 0 of your Children : 
* A TT a 16 2 what- 
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whatever there is but a little amiſs in 
them will grow up to a terrible Height, 
if not cruſhed in time; and it is eaſy to 
prevent this : Whatever promiſes good 
in them may be encouraged, and raiſed 
to an Height yourſelf cannot conceive 
from the ſame Conduct: The Character 
of their whole Lives depends upon the 
Turn which they now take in their Tem- 
pers. There is nothing tending to Ill 
you may not ſuppreſs: there is no Good 
which, even if the natural Tendency to 
it be wanting, you may not implant; and 
this is the only Time at which you can do 
it. I need not fay more to you to recom- 
mend the Care of it; nor, had I ſaid lefss 
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F 
Of the Sentiments Parents ſhould inſtil into 
Children, with reſpect to themſelves. 


My Dr ar, 
Have ſpoken to you at large concern- 
ing the Faults and Follies that may 
be ſuffered to grow from little Beginnings 
to the moſt formidable Heights in young 
People's Tempers, unleſs they are in 
time cruſhed by thoſe who have the Care 
of their — Of all Perſons who 
can be intruſted with that Care, the moſt 
natural, and the moſt proper, are the Pa- 
rents: There is in them a natural Af- 
fection, and à natural Authority, both 
which the Child is taught to perceive and 
acknowledge from its earlieſt Infancy; 
and theſe muſt add great Weight to every 
Article of the Attention. 8 


I have always ane it unhappy, 
when a Parent has commitred the ſole 
Care of a Child's Ediication to others; 
G 3 and 
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and I have always pitied thoſe Children 
whom Death has robbed of the Advan- 
. tage of a Parent's Superintendance. You 
will agreewith me, that there is Reaſon in 
this: All the World will allow thatthereis. 
Happily, my Dear, for your little EF amily, 
you are living; and you are full of Attens 
tion to them. They will have all the Ad- 
vantages of receiving Inſtruction from a 
Parent: let us conſider then how thoſe 

Conſiderations which give the Advantage 
may be carried to their greateſt Height. 
Perhaps, the Errors of Parents, in the 
this Reſpect, are not leſs numerous than 
thoſe Faults of Children which are occa- 
fioned by them, You wiſh two Things 
with Regard to your Children ; and, my 
Dear, all the Parents in the World wiſh 
the ſame : theſe are, To be loved, and 
feared by them: doubtleſs, Parents have 
2 Right to both; neither can their Supe- 
riority be employed, to Advantage, with- 
out them. Take care, my deareſt , 
that you keep up the Spirit of both in 

FE: your 
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your Children; but let this be done 
with Prudence: and to give you my 
Senſe of that Matter in a very few 
Words, let the one never be expected 
without the other: Let your Affection 


be always ſeen in your Power; and ne- 


ver let your Love get the better of that 
Senſe of Superiority en is e Due. 


Give me Leave to point out what I 
take to be the great Fault in the Con- 
duct of others in this Matter; and, per- 
haps, you may perceive (though, I pro- 
teſt, I do not) that, in ſome Part, your 
Conduct has been liable to the ſame Er- 
rors: If it has been ſo in any Part, it 
will be very eaſy to know in which; for 


it is not Authority, but Affection which 


you are likely to ſtretch too far. IN 


' Among the People, in whoſe Families 
I have had any Degree of Intimacy, the 
Fault has been univerſally this: One of 
the two has been exerciſed, ſingly, at ſome 
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one Time of the Children's Life; and 
the, other at ſome other. This is as 
wrong a Conduct as can be obſerved; 
nor does its being, in a manner, univerſal, 

at all plead in palliation : it is in Con- 

junction only a Parent ought to employ 
them : they both acquire new Strength 
and new Energy from the mutual Rela- 
tion; and when either is exerted ſingly, 
tis not the Parent who acts, but the par- 

tial Friend, or the ſevere Stranger. 
Strangers may do all this; and, there- 
fore, if this be proper, there is no Ab- 

ſolute Advantage in the Care of a Parent: 
But this is not proper; for it is evident 
that een 0 168180 1 ; 
A: ; WED 5 

do But this js" not all: e not Sas 
diſunite Things, which, in being joined, 
gather new Force; but they exert them 
in the worſt Manner that it is poſſible to 
do it. You will. ſee throughout the ge- 
neral Conduct of the greater Part of thoſe 
you know, this exact Contradiction to 


_ 830 1 what. 
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| what Reaſon: would direct; and I muſt 


acknowledge to you, that I have ſeen it 
alſo. ſo univerſally, that what I recom- 
mend- is from Principle, not from any 
Experience, that it is right: but it is not 
the leſs certain. You ſee all Parents ſe- 
parating theſe Principles of Love and 
Fear, and exerting the One at one Part, 
and the Other at another Part of a Child's 

Life; all the Love is exerted. when they 
are Infants, and all the Authority when 
they are Men and: Women: This is na- 

tural as well as common; but Nature 
itſelf. cannot, any: more than Cuſtom, 
make that right which is wrong; and this 
is one of the Occaſions on which. Reaſon 
is to get the better of it. It is certain, 
that the Affection and Authority of a Pa- 

rent ſhould never be ſeparated at all; but 
it is alſo certain, that if they ever are, the 
exact Contrary to. theſe Times are to be 
choſen for it. Authority is to be efta- 
bliſhed when they are Infants, and Love 


W becauſe, when they 
G 5 have 
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have not yet any Senſe of Duty and Gra- 
titude, they ſhould be taught to ſtand in 
Awe of their Parents; and when they 
grow up to that Senſe, it is to be remem- 
bered, that they alſo grow up to a State 
of natural Freedom, which will not bear 
the abſolute Slavery. 


My Dear, let your little Ones be taught 
to ſtand in perfect Awe of you; but yet 
let them mix Love with their Fear : let 
them be accuſtomed to ſee perfect Autho- 
rity in you ; but let them ſee with it per- 
fect Affection: While you command, let 
them perceive that you love them ; for 
all that you can expect from them, and 
all that they can pay at ſuch an Age, is 
Obedience; and ir is' proper they ſhould 
pay it fully. If you let Affection get the 
better of Authority, they will begin to 
ſcorn it; and when they find they can get 
the better of it in one Thing, they will 
diſpute its Power in all. This is the 
Danger of joining an over Proportion of 


(169: 
the Tenderneſs with the Power of the, 
Parent at the firſt ; and you will ſee by 
this, how extremely wrong they are, 
who employ the former alone at this 
Time. Children, at their Time, are too 
ignorant of Right and Wrong to have 
any other Rule for their Conduct in their 
little Affairs, or any Senſe of what is 
proper and becoming, other than what 
is implanted by their Parents. It is cer- 
tain, that this may be done in ſome De- 
gree by Indulgence alone, provided that 
Indulgence is ſhewn them only where 
they are in the right; and all the little 
Fondneſſes withheld when they are per- 
verſe or forward, or ſhew the ſlighteſt 
Tendency toward Surlineſs or Peeviſte- 
neſs; but even this is altogether unprac- 
tiſed. Thoſe who are indulgent to their 
Children, are indulgent to them at all 
Times, while they are | thus. young; 
whether they are doing Right or Wrong; 
and it is therefore impoſſible the Infant 
can "_ any Wot of er is | Right 
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or what i is Wrong. Certainly ſuch Diſ- 
tinctions cannot be eſtabliſhed too early: 
Certainly it is more eaſy to eſtabliſn them 
at that, than at any other Time; but it 
is altogether neglected. If they do Right, 
they are by theſe Parents fondled for it, 
becauſe it pleaſes: if they do Wrong, 
they are fondled to put them in better 
Humour; for, at this Time of Life, all 
is in the Temper; and this being the 
Management, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
know what deſerves Encouragement 
what Blame; or that * en deſerves 
| cither one or * other. 


"Bas if a we could are one of theſe 
Kind: Parents ſo reſerved in her Indul- 
gende, that it was only ſhewn at proper 
Times, and on Occaſions that deſerved 
it; ftill only one half of the Buſineſs 
would be done. Children are more ready 
c receive Impreſſions at this than at any 
other Time; and what they do receive ſo 
would you wiſh chat your little Daughter 
ſhould 
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fould know what was right and good by 
being encouraged in it; and ſhould be 
left without all Knowledge that there was 
any ſuch Thing as III. Certainly this 
would be preparing her but very badly for 
the World; to let her ſuppoſe it was 
well to do Right, but a Matter of Indif- 
ference to let it alone; for this is the 
moſt that can be inculcated, even by that 
tare Thing a regulated Fondneſs; and. 
ſhe ſhould not have any Information at 
all that there was ſuch. a Thing as doing. 
wrong. | What Effect this muſt * in: 
W Life * to ſee. 


But my Obſervation on this Head, 
my Dear, extends. much. farther : I ſet: 
out with ſaying, that Fondneſs alone, or 
Authority alone, would not take the in- 
tended Effect in eſtabliſhing proper Sen- 
timents in a Child; therefore, this Me- 
thod of ruling, by Fandneſs alone will 
never ſucceed any more than that would 


wy Wt Wb aa by Seve- 
"nt af WES -: rity. 
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rity alone: the one will raiſe up a peeviſh, 
froward, and inſolent Perſon ; the other 
will only produce one of a broken Spirit, 
a mean, contemptible, and fearful Crea- 
ture, ſenſible to nothing but Puniſhment, 
and always dreading it; a Character, 
than which, none can be more deſpi- 
cable. N 


* ſee that I ai have you mix 

3 with Love in all your Conduct 
toward your Children; and in the ſame 
manner I would always have you mix 
Love with your Authority; for theſe are 
the two Means Nature has given you of 
governing, and ſhe always meant they 
ſhould be united : Even if it were right 
to ſeparate theſe, all the People whom J 
have yet known attempting to do it, have 
taken the Step which is exactly wrong in 

doing it: they have employed Love when 
Authority was not only wanted, but 
might have been borne unperceived, that 
is, in 9 and they have employed 
a Authority 
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Authority only where it could not be 
borne, and when Love would have had 
its full Effe& in an advanced Time of 


Life. eme erg 


Children will not think it hard to be 
controuled while Children; nor is there 
any other Time of Life in which the Au- 
thority of a Parent can be properly and 
firmly eſtabliſhed : They may be taught 
from the Beginning to obey, without en- 
quiring why; and it will remain a Prin- 
ciple in them, that a Parent has a Right 
to ſuch Obedience; but when they have 
been accuſtomed to perfect and uncon- 
trouling Indulgence while Infants, and 
this Authority, or rather Severity, is 
exerciſed when they are grown up (for 
the Authority of a Parent at that Time 
uſually takes this Turn) they will not 
know how to ſuffer it: Accuſtomed to 
Freedom and Impunity they will look 
upon the Reſtraint;as an Impoſition ; ; and 
ſeeing about them a Number of Perſons 
Who 
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who: do not, nor will acknowledge this 
Authority in their Parents (for the World 
is ſo full of diſobedient Children that they 
will not want ſuch Examples) they will 
refuſe Obedience: The Parent is en- 
raged; the Child is obſtinate: They 
diſpute till the Love on one Side, and "is 
Reſpect on the other (though both found- 
ed in Nature, and authorized by Reaſon) 
are overborne and extinguiſhed, and in 
the End comes every Extreme: the Pa- 
rent forbids the Child his Sight; the 
Child commits ſome Act of Deſperation; 
and thus every thing tends to make the 
Breach. irreparable. T do not ſay, my 
Dear, that Children, as they advance in 
Years, are not more ſenſible of their 
Duty and Obligations to a Parent than 
younger; ; but what Senſe, when it urges 
a difagreeable Duty (and Obedience on 
Conſtraint is a very diſagreeable one) 
upon a Perſon accuſtomed to Indepen- | 
dence; can prevail over that eſtabliſhed 


Cuſtom or what will al the Leh- it 
the 


— W 
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| the World ſignify from one Parent, whem 

the whole World is ſo full of Inſtances 

of Children that diſregard them. Believe 

me, my Dear, this, which is: the uſual 
Seaſon for inculcating Obedience, is the 
proper Time for eſtabliſhing that reſpect- 

ful Love, which, to a good Mind, will 

be the ſtrongeſt of al Motives to Du- 

ty. The Child who has been accuſ- 
tomed to Obedience, not from a Senſe 
that ĩt was prudent or reaſonable to obey, 

but from an impreſſed Opinion that it 
was neceſſary becauſe the Command came 
from a Parent, will be ſenſible that all 
the Authority of that Parent was Af- 
fection, if he ſees the Rigour of Com? 
mand abate as he grows up, and finds 
himſelf admitted to a Share of reaſoning. 
on what is expected from him. This 
will inſure Obedience from Conviction 
that it is right to obey, and none other is 
worth CV: yo this Obedience 
er . 52532528 fires Sell 
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* 

You ſee from the Conſequences what 

is che proper Conduct of a Parent; and 
the Leſſon may, after theſe Explanations, 
be delivered in few Words. While your 
Children' are young, . my Dear, let Au- 


thority prevail over Affection in- your 


Conduct toward them; when they are 
grown up let Affection prevail over Au- 
thority: In all States of their Lives take 
the one of theſe to moderate the other, 
and only vary the Proportions: neither 
act toward your two elder, my Dear, 
with Affection alone, nor to your younger 
with only Command. Let the Power of 
the Parent prevail a little above the 
Love when you ſpeak to your little ones; 
and let the Tenderneſs of the Mother 
prevail a little over the natural Authority 
of the Parent when you direct your In- 
ſtructions to the two elder: By this 
Means you will be loved and feared by all 


of them, but, as it ſnould be: Thoſe who 


have leaſt Senſe of Love will be moſt 
actuated 
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actuated by Fear, and thoſe who can feaſt 


| bear ad by Love. 


The Tendency of this is obvious: The 
little ones, Who have not yet the full 
Uſe of Reaſon, will obey. you from Cuſ- 
tom; and the elder, who have the freer 
Uſe of that Faculty, will be dutiful be- 
cauſe they know tis right: and they will 
be more ſo as you do not exact too much 
from them, or that too rigory. In the 
mean time, hy the Conduct 1 have all 
along recommended, they will be accuſ- 
tomed to love,Praife more than to —— 
Reproof; they will be actuated by a De- 
ſire of obtaining Rewards, and by aSenſe 
that chere is Merit in deſerving them, 
whether they ſhould; obtain them or no: 
To this, which is the greateſt Principle 
of human Virtue, will naturally ſucceed 
the ſecond, that is, a Senſe of deſerved 
Shame for bad Things, which will affect 
them whether they ever meet the Diſgrace 
or not. Theſe are twa eaſy and two na- 


| in Him; 
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tural Principles: Men are not bon 
with them, indeed, becauſe Nature has 
placed them under the Guidance of Pa- in 
rents who ean implant them; but when 
this is once done, the great Foundation is 
laid for an happy and an honourable Life. 
Brute Beaſts, my Dear, may be taught 
Obedieneeon the Principle of Rewards and 
: Puniſhments; butrationalCreatures ſhould 

be treated qtherwiſe. The Dog will be 
trained to 0 his little Exploits by being 
fed when he performs, and beaten when 
he omits or blunders in them; but youſee 
the Temper (if the Word may be allowed 


Y 
| 
in ſpeaki of Brutes) which it implants I | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


Creature is mean and mil- 
chievous, fawnirig and fſurly; © Believe 
me, my Dear, Education does as much 
in'ſetting Men above the Brutes,. as their 
inherent{Supetiority. If you would have 
your Child act like an unreaſoning Ani- 
mal, treat him as thoſe Creatures are MW. 
treated, vhile you are training Him to 


your Pleafure ; but if you would have 
| him | 


_{('u4r)) 

oy act upon nobler Principles, inſtil 
them early. If you would wiſh him to 
ſhew _ in all things a rational Be: 
ing, be you ſuch whe 1 
+: tim. | en 1 inſtruct and 


e e to mad 
8 this Letter, my Dear, that I 
cp have your particular Fayour and 
een be the great Reward for the 
ren's acting as they ought; and 
your Coolneſs and Diſregard 1 
the Puniſſiment for their doing other- 
viſe. There is . 
If you would have People at worthily, x | 
nal poppies to them worthy Mo- 
: Nothing can be ſo mean 48 to 
place ſome little Indulgence to the Ap- 
_ as a Reward, or the Strokes of a 
od as Puniſhment : the one will teach 
children to ſet their Hearts upon thoſe 
n Nu., ought to deſpiſe, and the 
5 place, ſingliy. Fear and Mean- 
e the! ſtcatl af * 
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Right and Wrong. If you would hate 
your Sons act as becomes Men, teach 
them to act like Men, while they are ya 
Children; atleaſt, accuſtom them to a4 
upon Principles which will become them 
when they are Men: And as to your 
Daughters, when you find them begin. 
ning to Wi for being Women, tale 
care they are informed, that it is not the 
Growth and Stature which makes then 
fo, but their Actions: Tell your eldeſt 
that there are Infants in their Teens, and 
you have known thoſe who were Women 
nin their Infancy.” — are the Me- 
+ thods, my dear ——, to make: Chil 
dren act as they! mould, and continue 
acting ſo. Thoſe who do right by Con- 
ſtraint do not hold the Courſe, be it ever 
1 ſo good but hen their, Actions are the 
Offspring of Conviction, they will con- 
tinue uniform 4s they began. They 
Will be the Reſult of Reaſon ; and, cl 
the Principles I have hid-dowii: already, 
they will have e -generg? Ban- 
40621 * a et | 
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a Senſe of the Dignity of our Natures ; 
they will give the Perſons themſelves a 
proper Pride in that Conſideration, and 
they will inſpire Sentiments of the ſame 
honourable kind in others. My Dear, 
adieu! I know I need make no Apology 
for the Freedom with which I write 
to you; for it will appear to you, as it 
is, the Effect of a true Friendſhip, and 
fincere Wiſhes for the Proſperity of thoſe 
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1. ET T E R IX. 
dere thoſe particular Sentiments which 
e ae are r adapted to the « prin wot Sexes. 


MV 8 — ee 

"Wrote to you a long Letter, the Sub. 
ject of which was the Neceſſity of 
| eſtabliſhing certain Sentiments and Prin- 
ciples in the Minds of young Perſons, 
and of the Methods by which that neceſ- 
ſary Effect was beſt to be produced. I 
have prepared the Way for a Conſider- 
Ation which I always have wiſhed to re- 
commend, and which I am certain de- 
ſerves much more Attention than is ge- 
nerally paid to it; and ſhall proceed to 
mention to you ſo much in the Light of 
Particulars in this Caſe, as to ſay what are 
the Sentiments which it ſhould be your 
firſt Care to inculcate. I have the more 
_ Pleaſure in doing this, becauſe I am aſ- 
ſured you will agree with me, that what 
TIGER to ſay is right, ſince, without 
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any ſuch Hint, you have given the Pre- 
ference to thoſe very Things I have to 
recommend. I know it will be a Plea- 
ſure to find what you have ſo manifeſtly 
ſhewn to be your own Sentiments, con- 
firmed by the Obſervations of others ; 
and what you have ſo happily eſtabliſhed 
in the two elder of your little Family, 
you will, when you find your Sentiments 
have not been ſingular, be the more free, 
and ſtill more determinate, in inculcat- 
ing into the others. 


My * it 18 certain, that the Minds 
of all People, are in their Infancy, a kind 
of Blank, the greateſt as well as the 
leaſt. They are ready to receive what- 
ever Characters ſhall be written on 

them, and what they do receive at this 
time are fixed upon them for ever. The 
Writing may be interlined by farther 
Obſervation, : or it may be blotted by 
Paſſions, but ſtill the original Charac- 
ters appear the deepeſt coloured, and 
are the laſt to ve entirely eradicated. 


E Though | 
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Though Children are thus ſuſcep- 
ible of Expreſſions, and are thus pre- 
pared equally to receive thoſe of any 
kind, they are not prepared in their 
tendereſt Age to receive a great many 
at once. This is the thing forgotten, 
or overlooked by Parents, and by Go 
vernors in general; and to this Miſ- 
take is owing that we ſee ſo few with 
any eſtabliſhed Principles at all. 


When too much is crowded in, all 
becomes Confuſion, the Thought of one 
kind, though proper, leaves no Room 
tor the Thought of another, though e- 
qually proper; and the laſt being no 
more able to deſtroy, or drive out the 
firſt, than the firſt by being in Poſſeſ- 
ſion, was to prevent the Admittance of 
the laſt, they became blended toge- 
ther: and the tender Capacity being not 
able to conceive the whole, and compre- 
hend each, in its due Extent, becomes 
confuſed, and ſoon ”_w loſes the little 


Traces 
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Traces it might have from the rational 
Conſideration of either, in ſome new 
View. 

Begin, my Dear, to for your Chil- 
dren's Sentiments by ſingle Impreſſions, 
and be content to do it by ſlow Degrees. 
You cannot begin too early to inculcate 
thoſe which are moſt proper : and begin- 
ning in ſo good time, you have Reaſon 
to be content with very flow Advances 
provided you are ſure there are any Ad- 
vances at all. I would wiſh you to begin 
with ſome ſingle Principle : and this you 
ſhould not attempt to inculcate in its full 
Force at once, but by little Degrees, 
throw in one and then another Part of 
the Conſideration, and you will have 
Reaſon to be content, if theſe little Inci- 
dents, or but the ſlighteſt Preparatories, 
are at firſt remembered. One by one 
ſuch Conſiderations as are eaſieſt con- 
ceived and eaſieſt remembered, are to be 
thrown in, nor are you to attempt add- 
ing another till the laſt is thoroughly im- 
prels'd. By Degrees all that is neceſſary 

n to 
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to the eſtabliſhing ſome one general Sen- 
timent will have been received, and by 
that time the Mind is able to put the 
leaſt Things together, there is a Founda- 
tion for perfect Conviction by bringing 
theſe to one Point, 


There is no one Conſideration of any 
Moment that does not comprehend, in 
this Manner, a great many Parts: If the 
ſeveral Accidents which make the Parts of 
two ox three of theſe different general Con- 
ſiderations, are attempted to be inculcated 
at a time when we perceive the Mind 
is ſo incapable of receiving them other- 


wiſe than ſingly, and in a reaſonable 


Addition, we may be aſſured they will 
confound | one another, „and nothing 
diſtinct will be. impreſſed. As it is 
therefore plain that only ſome one Senti- 
ment can be impreſſed upon the infant 
Mind at once, and this only byxhefe flow 
Degrees; it is of great Impoxtance to de- 
termine which, of many chat are right, 
ed, and when char is done, 
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it is firſt neceſſary to know what ſabor- 
dinate Conſiderations belong to that, and 
in what Order they follow one another: 
that the right Sentiment may be ſelected, 
that only this Sentiment may be pro- 
moted, and this in a proper Man- 
ner. It will appear from this how much 
of a Child's future Conduct depends upon 
the firſt Impreſſions it receives, and of 
what Importance it is to have prudent 
Perſons placed about Children, that they 
may be themſelves prudent heręafter. It 
is frequently obſerved that Children im- 
hibe their Principles with their Milk ; 
'tis certain, that. from thoſe who are 
about them when they firſt begin to ex- 
ert their little Faculties, they do receive 
Impreſſions which are never afterwards 
to be eradicated, and therefore great Care 
is neceſſary, where none is generally 
taken, of the Set of Perſons that are 
about them at that time. The Cuſ- 
tom of putting out Children to be 
nurſed in the Country has been ar- 
taigned of many Inconveniencies, but 
. RA: this 
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this has not been named ; this, howe- 
ver, is the greateſt, What can be ſo ab- 
ſurd as to place Children to receive the 
firſt Rudiments of thinking among Peo- 
ple, whoſe Thoughts are in all Things 
o contrary to thoſe which will become 
the Station they are to fill? What fo 
egregiouſly wrong as to place that Child, 
which is to ſpend his Life in the Field, 
or the Court, among Peaſants. Your 
Children are happy, my Dear, that 
they have never been from under your 
own Guardianſhip, and that of one be- 
fide, who was ſo able to form their 


Minds to Greatneſs: ny will be happy 


* it always. 


The - Propriety of — certain 


Sentiments to be firſt impreſſed on the 
Minds of Infants, is ſufficiently illu- 


ſtrated; and the Method of giving them 
their due Thought: let us conſider what 
they ſhould be that are thus ſelected, 
and you will be confident in your pre- 
ſent Plan, and purſue it with the more 

Reſolution. 


„ 
Reſolution. There is one Principle 
which we diſtinguiſh as the moſt ami- 
able, and moſt natural in Woman, tho' oft- 
en overborne and deſtroyed by the Pre- 
judice of Education; this is Delicacy: 
it is, in a Manner, the proper Character- 
iſtic of the Sex; wherever it is wanting, 
the beſt Qualities in a Woman make 
but half their Appearance, and while 
we admire their Abilities, we forget the 
Sex: Wherever it is, it communicates a 
Grace of its own to every Action, and 
to every Word; and we ſec the Woman 
expreſſed in every Article. We are pleaſed 
with the leaſt Things when they have 
this Addition, and we are offended at 
the greateſt ſometimes when it is want- 
ing: Without it the greateſt Accompliſh- 
ments a Woman can poſſibly be poſſeſſ- 
ed of, make no Figure; when it is poſ- 
ſeſſed, in but a moderate Degree, it 
ſtands in the Place of theſe Accompliſh- 
ments, and even demands Reſpect and 
T:nderneſs without any other Recom- 
mendation, When it joins other Things 
BR . that 
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that are valuable, they are of twice the 
Price from its Addition. It conveys an 
Idea of Greatneſs, when Men ſay ſuch 
an one is an elegant Perſon, ſpeaking 
of a Woman, but when they call her 
a delicate Creature, they give a Cha- 
racter which ſtrikes every one with Ten- 
derneſs along with that Reſpect which 
is the natural Offspring of the Praiſe; and 
Men, who are, in the other Caſe, only 


prompted to admire, are here induced 
at once, as it were, to love the Perſon. 


We naturally with our Idea of Woman 
connect that by which ſhe moſt is cha- 
racteriſed as Woman, and we expect 
this among her other Qualities; and we 
eſteem het, and we reſpect them the 


more, as this is the more mixed with 


them. It has been ſuppoſed, that Mo- 
deſty was this great Characteriſtic of the 
Sex, but that Opinion is erroneous; for 
Modeſty is often met withal in Men, 
and is as graceful and as valuable in 
them as in the Women. The true 


Conſideration is Delicacy, this, as it 


com- 
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E communicates a Grace to every Thing 
in Woman, gives à Character of Mean-. 
neſs, and appears unnatural whenever 
it is diſtinguiſhed in Men: it is in them 
always unnatural, and therefore always 
unbecoming, it is, indeed, the Charac- 
teriſtic of our Sex, my Dear and ſure- 
ly a Woman cannot have too much of 
that which diſtinguiſhes her as ſuch. 


What Dolicioy is to the 3 
that is Generoſity of Sentiment to 
the Men; it is as great as the other is 
graceful,” and Dignity is as properly the 
Characteriſtic of them, as Elegance of 
us. This will, in the ſame Manner as 
the other, caſt a general Luſtre over all 
their Actions, communicating itſelf to 
all they do, giving Importance to the 
leaſt Thing, adding to the Praiſe of the 
greateſt. Without this, nothing in a Man 
can be ever truly and compleatly admi- 
rable, as, without Delicacy, nothing 
min a Woman; and as one who, was ve- 

ty well able to judge of the Virtues, has 

„ laid, 


1 
ſaid, that if he gave all that he had 
to the Poor, and yet wanted Charity, 
it was nothing; ſo we may add with re- 
ſpect to this, that if a Man does the 
greateſt Actions, and yet wants Gene. 
roſity of Sentiment, tis nothing: he has 
not half the Merit, and he will not ob- 
tain half the Praiſe. In one of theſe 
Obſervations, the ſame Spirit holds as 
in the other, giving may be done with- 
out Charity, for its Motive may be 
Weakneſs, or its Views intereſted, and 
great Things may be done without great 
Thoughts, for they may be dictated by 
Oſtentation or Ambition. Men will 
judge from the general Character be- 
fore we pronounce upon any particular 
Action, and they will not allow Merit in 
the one, if one be not N in the 
other. 


As the greateſt Actions will not ob- 
tain Praiſe, without this Nobleneſs of 
Mind, this true and genuine Greatneſs 

4 28 for Generoſity of Sentiment 
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comprehends all this, ſo it is in the Caſe 
of Delicacy in the other Sex. With it 
the leaſt Things charm, and find their 
Applauſe. *Tis not ſo much the Action 
Men regard, as the Manner in which 
the Action is done; and they are right, 
for when they give their Praife, they 
give it to the Character, to the whole 
Character, and not to the ſingle Inci- 
dent; and they reſpe& the Man, who 
having done this from good. Principles, 
will do others from the ſame; and in the 
ſame Manner. Mankind are intereſted. 
in their Praiſe, they conſider the Actions 
of others, as they may concern them- 
ſelves, and there is ſo. much Right in 
this; that the beſt Temper of Mind is 
that which wiſhes Happineſs to others ;, 
and the greateſt of all Virtues are thoſe 
which regard Society. 


Now that we diſtinguiſh, my Dear, 
what Sentiments they are, that, in gene- 
ral, characteriſe Man, and what thoſe that 
characteriſe Woman, in the moſt honour- 
|; of Yo able: 
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able, and moſt amiable Light, we can- 
not be at a Loſs to know what Senti- 
ments ſhould be earlieſt inculcated. - * Tis 
no Matter how ſoon he, who is to be 
a Man, begins to think like one; nor 
can ſhe, who is to be recommended by 
her Delicacy, begin too early to be deli- 
cate: you may teach them this in the moſt 
ordinary and trivial Matters, which will 
conduct them to the proper Roads of 
thinking, and conſequently to the pro- 
per Methods of acting, in the greateſt , 
and as the old Man, they ſpeak of, fore- 
aw from one of his Sons hoarding up 
his Nuts, and the other diſtributing 
them among his "Companions, * which 
would be careful, and which munificent, 
ſo you may form, by the Leſſons you 
give to your Children in their Sports 
and Play, the very Sentiments for which 
they will afterwards be reſpected and 
_ applauded. *Tis much more to cauſe 
what ſhall be the Characters of your 
Children, than to ſee what will; and 
| you Ay exceed the old RR. by 
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as much as Precaution is a blank. 
Ditcernmeht. - - 4 


When your little Son ' offended, 
whether it be by- one of his Siſters, his 
Brother, or Stranger, teach him early 
that it is eaſy to reſent the Inſult, but 
that if he will deſerve Praiſe, it muſt 
be by deſpiſing it. When an Advantage 
offers, which he might take over his 
Companions at their Play, inſtruct him 
that though it might not be wrong to ſeize 
upon it, it would be great and generous 
to decline it, When an Opportunity 
offers of doing what he knows will 
be agrecable to another, inſtruct him to 
perform it, that he may deſerve Praiſe, 
and tell him. it is no Matter whether he 
receive it: if it be a Friend and a Play- 
fellow who is to reap the Advantage, let 
him know that Gratitude and Love re- 
quire it of him ; and if it be a Stranger, 
let him not cool upon that Thought, but 
tell him that the Glory is greater af doing 
2 
only 
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only have been the Good-nature -of one 
Play-fellow to another, and that now he 
has an Opportunity of doing Good for 
the Pleaſure of doing i it. 


: You will ſee now, my Dear, what it was 
that I meant by the ſeveral leſſer or ſub- 

ordinate Conſiderations, which conſpired 
to compoſe the general Frame of Mind I 
had recommended to you ſo ſtrongly to 
inculcate. You will find that all theſe 
Conſiderations, and a thouſand others 
which your own Diſcernment will ſuggeſt 
to. you, belong to the ſame general 
Sentiment, that Generoſity of Mind of 
which I have been ſpeaking : you will ſee 
how theſe riſe above one another in De- 
gree, and how one will introduce another. 

They are only the ſame Turn of Mind, 

diſcloſing itfelf in various Forms, accord- 
ing to the various Occaſions that offer; 
and you will as readily perceive, that the 
young and tender Mind which could have 
conceived no Idea of what was Generoſity 
of Sentiment in the whole, will be ** 


by 
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by Degrees to the Beauty, and underſtand 
the Propriety of every one of theſe Con- 
ſiderations; and afterwards they may be 
combined, aud ſhewn him together, as 
conſtituting the whole Character. Lou 
will ſee my Dear, not only that the Crowd 
and Cluſter of theſe would have been too 
much at once for his tender Mind; but 
that there are ſome more lofty than others, 
and, conſequently, that the moſt familiar 
are ta be firſt inculcated, and to be well 
rooted in the Mind, before any Advance 
is made toward the other. Thus you 
may firſt teach the Child, that hy doing 
good-natured Things for his Play- fellows, 
he will induce them to do the like Things 
for him; from this he may be led to un- 
derſtand, that the friendly Matters which 
they do for him, require of him that he 
ſhould” return them: In this Manner, 
from a Conſideration which is, at the Bot- 
tom, no more than Self-Intereſt, for Self- 
Love and Social, are indeed, as the Poet 
lays, the ſame, you lead him to-the Ideas 
of 8 And having, after this, eſta - 
bliſned 
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bliſned ſo much Idea of Friendſhip, as to 
convince him that it requires theſe things 
of him ia. favour of his Intimates, it will 
be eaſy to lead him one Step farther, and 
ſay aye, but though it is good to do theſe 
Things for your Companions, it is ſtill 
better to do them for Strangers; becauſe 
there you are the more generous, as you 
do Hot expect any Return. This Will Cexr- 
tainly be received after the other; for 
Friendſhip makes way for Generolity, and 
you will have eſtabliſhed one of the moſt 
e F of: We 14.415. = 


My Dear: be aired thoſe Things: are 
| all wue, of which you would inform him; 
and being true, there is a Tendency in our 
Nature to believe them. The human 
Soul is a glorious and exalted Being. 
While it is united to the Body, it can only 

perbeive things through its Organs, and 
can only exert itſelf as thoſe Organs grow 
to Strength and Perfection; but fall, 
Things which are true, and which are 
virtuous, will naturally recommend 


themſelves 
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themſelves to it the moſt, and are the moſt 
eaſily received. Long Cuſtom, and bad 
Examples, may debaſe and deprave the 
Mind, which though naturally inclined 
to what is right and good, yet, is eaſily 
biaſed by Example: But, whatever Miſ- 
chief the Converſation and Inftruction of 
the Mean and Sordid might do; you may 
be aſſured of this, that the Information of 
the Great and Good, will more eaſily 
take its LR. 


You ſee I have placed a vaſt depend- 
ance on this ſingle Principle, Generoſity 
of Mind; but were you to conſider it in 
the different Relations, under which it 
may exert itſelf, you will not wonder you 
have a ſmall Account of them in the fe- 
veral previous, ' or partial Conſiderations, 
which I have ſet down toward the form- 
ing of the general Character: and by 
extending the Conception of it into other 
Roads of Life, and conſidering what may 
be its Effect in different Relations, and 
under different Circumſtances, you will 

| find 
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| find that there is ſcarce any Incident in 
Life, in which it will not inſtruct a Man 
_ howto act with Virtue, and with Honour. 
Lou can inculcate but one Sentiment at 
a time in your Son, while he is young; 
and what Sentiment is fo worthy as this, 
That which you impreſs earlieſt upon 
his Mind, will diſcloſe itſelf the - moſt 
thoroughly in the future Courſe of his 
Life; and what would you wiſh to be 
eſtabliſhed firmly, or ſo ſoon as this. 
I have given you the Methods by which 
it is to be done; and you have a Son of 
an Age to receive the Impreſſion, in the 
fulleſt and moſt favourable Manner. 
Promote it, I entreat you, my Dear, with 
all your Power; for it is not only that, 
in itſelf, it is the greateſt, and moſt valu- 
able of all Characters; but it will open 
-the way to every other worthy Confidera- 
tion. He who has this Generoſity of 
'Sentiment, will never ſtoop to do a bad 
Thing, for all bad Things are mean 
and unworthy of him; nor is there any 


Virtue that will not be promoted by it, 
for, 
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for, whatever Fools may think, every 
thing that is Good is Great in the ſame 


Proportion. 


My Dear, 
I am, Your's in all Truth, 


and Friendſhip, &c. 


LETTER X 


Concerning the Sentiments moſt proper to be 


firſt TE into a Daughter. 


My DAR 
J Thought to have included in my laſt 


Letter to you, all that I had to ſay 
on the Choice of thoſe Conſiderations, 


which offer themſelves for the firſt to 


be impreſſed upon the Minds of Chil- 
dren ; but the fingle Sentiment which I 


recommended to you, to inculcate in 


your Sons, was of ſuch Conſequence, 
there was no diſmiſſing it under the full 
Compaſs 
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_ Compaſs that I allow to one of theſe 
long Letters. I have mentioned in that 
Letter, that what this Generoſity of 
Thought is to the Youths of the other 
Sex, that is Delicacy to thoſe of our 
own. It is like the other, much more 
extenſive than it appears on a ſlight View; 
and it diffuſes itſelf as univerſally, and 
operates as effectually, in almoſt every 
Part of a Woman's Conduct. As you 
would have your Sons always act like 
Men, you would, doubtleſs, wiſh to have 
your Daughters always behave like Wo- 
men : Theſe things do not happen my 
Dear, by Miracle; they are the natural 
Effects of natural Means; and it you 
omit to employ the one, you muſt n not 


expect to find the other, 


If I 3 objected to the rallvring Boys 
to be put out to Peaſants Families to be 
nurſed, there to receive their firſt Ideas 
of Things, and to. imbibe from the 
Converſation and Behaviour of thoſe 
mean Perſons their firſt Principles; 

there 
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there is much greater Reaſon why 
mould exclaim againſt the ſame 
Practice in reſpect to the Girls. There is 
a rough Freedom, and open Honeſty in 
the Hearts of theſe Villagers, which 
though it muſt be new modelled for the 
Service of thoſe whoſe Scene of Action 
will lie in the polite World, .yet is in 
ſelf right; and the Traces, though they 
remain for ever, provided they are im- 
proved by better Education, will do no 
harm; but it is quite otherwiſe with re- 
ſpect to Girls. There is nothing they 
can learn of the mean Perſons, whoſe 
Converſation they firſt hear, and whoſe 
Principles they will imbibe, that can be 
of the leaſt Uſe toward their future Be- 
haviour. In Boys, though there is a 
great deal wrong, yet it is co be got over 
by Pains, ih the ſucceeding Education, 
but thoſe Pains mußt be great: In Girls 
it is not entailing Th our upon the future 
Inſpectors; but ev, tbäng that is wrong 
upon the Child !* Yeannor therefore be 
510 F 1. Virtte and Vice 
f are 


©®-—- 
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are the ſame things, whether they offer 
themſelves within the Sphere of the Lord 


or the Peaſant ; but it is otherwiſe with 


the Characteriſtic of the Women among 
the Polite. This Delicacy, of which we 
have been obſerving, and of which I am 
about to ſpeak farther, is the Offspring 
of Courts and polite Aſſemblies. The 
Ruſtic has no Idea of it ; nor, if he poſ 
ſeſſed it, would he eſteem it an Advan- 
tage : All about theſe People is coarſe, 
rude, and- groſs, and it is a Species of 
Diſtraction, to ſuffer a Child who is at 
one time to have her Station in polite 


Life, to obtain the Rudiments of her 


Opinions in ſuch OY: 


You, I thank Heaven, my Dear, are 
out of the immediate Way of this Con- 
ſideration; but there is one of which you 
are in Danger, and the Conſequences of 
which are juſt of the ſame kind, and are 
altogether as fatal: this is the Conver- 
ſation of Servants. - Theſe are the Two 
great Rocks on which the early Miſchiefs 

| are 
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tre done in female Education; and thoſe 

| Who cſcape the Danger of one, generally 

all into the other. When we trace low 

x» WF [deas, and indelicate Sentiments in young 

Women of Faſhion (and I wiſh that were 

not a Thing too common) we find them 

all obtained among Servants ; and it-is - 

in vain that the Example of the Parent, 

and the Inſpection of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed Governeſs, act againſt Preju- 

Fed ſo early received, and ſo frequently. 

inculcated. 


My Dear, toward the preventing the 
acquiring of indelicate Ideas, for that is 
to be conſidered previouſly to the obtain- 
ing thoſe which become the Sex and 
Rank of Children of Family ; you are to 
uſe two Precautions. To be as careful 
as it is poſſible to have good Servants, 
ſuch as are decent and reſerved in their 
Behaviour; and have nothing of that 
Meanneſs and Rudeneſs, too common in 
low People. I am ſorry to ſay it, but. 
the Extravagance ve many F amilies has 

made 


— — 
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made the Perſons of this Character too 


common in the Qpality of Servants, 
Theſe are to be choſen, my Dear, and 
none but ſuch as theſe to be about your 
Children; and when you have fixed upon 
theſe, you are to ſuffer them to be as 
little with them as poſſible : for whatever 
may be their natural Tendency, they will 
acquire ſomething of this wrong Turn 
among the Perſons they converſe withal. 
Would you have your Daughters be- 
have like yourſelf, and 'not like 


your Maids? the Way is eaſy: let them 


converſe with you and your Company, 
not with the Maids and their's. When 
Children are kept in Order, all Companies 
are pleaſed with them; and with you they 
will not interrupt that important Affair 
of Cards, for you do not play. If you 
would have your Daughters act like 


yourlelf, the plain Way is, to teach 


them to think like yourſelf; and this 
which would be a Taſk, if only taught 
by Leſſons, will come in of itſelf, when 


40 are ſuffered to mix themſelves a- 


mong 
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among your Company and hear your Sen- 

timents; nor is there any Danger of their 
picking up improper Notions aby that 
Means, becauſe you keep no Company 
from whom ſuch can drop: or if by any 
Aceidents ſuch did, you would not omit 
to mention it politely to the Nerſon from 
whom they fell, for your Acquaintance 
are Friends. And thus, inſtead of the 
Child receiving any ill Impreſſions from 
it, the whole Diſcourſe would be a Warn- 
ing againſt a like Error; and this not a 
bare Inſtruction, E mixed 

wich Frecept. / 563 413 Hei 1 92-1 
It is eaſier 'S coneeive-what Delicacy 
is, than to exerciſe it; but recollect my 
Dear, What yo⁰ find paſſing in your own 
Breaſt, and what you moſt reſpect in the 
Conduct of your favourite Acquaintance, 
and you will not be at a Loſs to know 
what it is, nor to ĩnculcate any more than 
to have it in Example. I am certain that 
among ourſelves, nothing creates ſo much 
. wa 3 another ande am as 
I ſure, 


entertain the higheſt 
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ſure that, with Reſpect to the Men, they 
and niceſt Senſe of 
it. You muſt remember my Siſter. She 
has 'been dead ſome Time, but I think 
you was enough acquainted with her, to 


eſteem her greatly. You muſt remem- 
ber that no Woman ever poſſeſſed the 
Eſteem, both of the other Sex and our's 


ſo entirely 3 and to what was that owing ? 
Singly and ſolely to that ſupreme Deli- 


cacy.in her Manners. Do not ſuppoſe, 
my Dear, that I mean to ſay there was 
nothing elſe for which ſhe ſhould be va- 


lued ; ſhe had all the Virtues of her Sex, 
but thoſe others have poſſeſſed perhaps 
in as great Perfection; ſhe exceeded all 


in Delicacy; and it was from this that 


the obtained that univerſ; al Character. I 


remember to have heard her ſay, and it 
was for the ſake of that Obſervation I 


have named her, that ſhe could ſooner 


pardon the Perſon who let ſlip a Double- 
meaning Expreſſion, tending to Ob- 


ſcenity, than one who ſpoke coarſely 


and eee ä are Things ſhe 
uſed 
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uſed to fay, and I in ſome Meaſure agree 
with her, that are worſe than this, which 
is all that can tend toward Obſcenity in 
a polite Converſation, and I allow it. 
Perhaps, my Dear, you will thus far agree 
with me, that if you recolle& the Con- 
verſations with which you have been moſt 
put out of Countenance, you will find 
them to have come from your own Sex, 
and not from the other; and you will 
find that Fault to have been Indecency. 
I am ſure, that when I tax my own 
Remembrance, I can recolle& almoſt 
every Occaſion of this Kind, to have been 
from the Terms ſome Lady has uſed in 
deſcribing an Illneſs ; no Matter what, 
generally ſomething that ſhocks the Deli- 
cacy of our Sex, in the better 2 


confounds them. 


As you are to inure your Sons while 
Infants, to the Thoughts of Honour, ſo, 
my Dear, inculcate early into your 
Daughters this truly female Virtue, De- 
licacy, I have given you a Caution al- 

I 2 ready, 
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ready, in mentioning one Inſtance on 
which all Women ſuppoſe they have a 
Right to offend. I beg you to begin with 
your little Daughter, young as ſhe is, in 
Cautions againſt that. It is from what 
they hear while very Young, that 
their Ears and Tongues become accuſ- 
tomed to this Manner of Speaking, for! 
am ſure far from being Natural, it is and 
muſt be at firſt ſhocking : Whenever you 
find her tending but the leaſt toward a 
Word or an Expreſſion of that kind, 
check her, and convince her thoroughly 
how wrong it is. It will become natural to 
her, thus to fear the leaſt Syllable that 
tends to this Character; and being ac- 
cuſtomed to condemn it in herſelf, ſhe 
will, far from taking Example from 
others, hear it with Abhorrence. 


There is a Cuſtom of many People, 
to let their Footmen be Employed about 
tlieir Children. My Dear, ſuppreſs it 
in your ow-n Family entirely, half the 
1 that happens in this Part of 
Educa- 
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Education is from this Source. I: have 
often been in the maſt ſevere Paſſion, on 
ſeeing the Manner in which theſe Fellows, 
in many Families, are permitted to carry 
the Girls about ; my Dear it is not ne 
ceſſary, and the Conſequence is abomi- 


nable. 


Reſerve is. one of the moſt amiable 
Qualities, of which a Woman can be 
poſſeſſed, I mean Reſerve towards Men ; 
and it is natural to our Sex: The rude 
Manner of theſe Perſons. firſt take off the 
Horror; and ſhe who has been uſed, 
while a little Girl, to have the Hands of 
a Footman (I am ſorry and aſhamed to 
ſay indecently) about her, does not when 
ſhe is a bigger, ſtart at the decent Touch of 
a Gentleman. This, my Dear, is wrong. 
Under the Name of Delicacy, I would 
include that honourable Reſerve, which 
is ſo fine a Part, although fo rare a one, 
in a Lady's Character. You have heard 
me already mention my dear Siſter on one 
Occaſion, I ſhall introduce her on an- 
13 other ; 
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other; for who can be ſo proper to be 
named in a Diſcourſe, on what is delicate 
in Woman, as ſhe who was the Pattern 
of all Delicacy. I do believe the Hand 
of any of the other Sex never, unleſs by 
Accident in a Crowd, touched her Cloaths, 
Thoſe who did not know her, would be 
apt to call her Prude on this; and if they 
heard ſhe died unmarried, would add 
the ridiculous Term of Contempt, Old 
Maid. They err; although the moſt re- 
{ſerved among her Sex, ſhe appeared the 
moſt free and open of all Women. She 
knew, none perhaps ever knew ſo well, 
what was Right and what Wrong, and 
ſhe exactly knew how far to.go, and 
where to ſtop. 


Of all People ſhe was the moſt free, 
the moſt chearful, and friendly. She 
would laugh more than any of the Com- 
pany, and ſhe never looked grave at a 
Speech or Action which did not deſerve 
it; for inſtead of ſeeming prudiſh, thoſe 
who did not know her, were often tempt- 
ed 
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ed to be more free with her than any other 
Perſon ; but if a Man laid but his Finger 
on her Apron as he ſpoke, ſhe drew a- 
way. I never ſaw her rude, or affectedly 
reſerved on this Occaſion ; nor indeed, 
could ſhe appear ſo, for her Reſerve was 
natural, and ſhe had the greateſt ſhare 
Jever ſaw of natural as well as acquired 
Politeneſs. I have ſeen her draw back 
many Times; and at length, it ſhe was 
not underſtood, for that very Delicacy 
which made her do this, rendered her 
Manner of doing it moſt gentle; I have 
ſeen her remove from her Place, and 
walk or make an Occaſion of going to the 
Window, and this ſeveral Times before 
it was regarded. The Confufion of 
the Man who had occaſioned this, was a 
ſure Prevention of his ever offending 
again : And I remember a Lover, who 
if he had lived, probably would have been 
her Huſband, uſed to call her the ſenſi- 
tive Plant: The Vegetable that draws 
away from the Touch. I have heard 
many Women complain of the Fami- 
1 liarities 
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liarities their Lovers took, as unpleaſ. 
ing to them; but this is a Me- 
thod by which all have it in their 
own Power. to prevent them, and 
they may be aſſured of it, that while 
they do ſo, they will increaſe the Eſteem, 
and even the Paſſion; for though there 
may be Men who pretend to love Free- 
dom, taken by the other Sex; yet you 
may be affured, that in their Heart they 
applaud that womanly Reſerve, and mo- 
deſt Deportment, which declines them 
all. i bes 


You will ſay it is early to name the 
Conduct which young People of our 
Sex ought to obſerve towards their Lov- 
ers, with Reſpect to your Family : 1 
don't wonder that you think fo, for it is 
ſo: but I wiſh you get the little Lady, 

our eldeſt Daughter, to continue long 
in ſuch an Opinion. The Girls of this 
Age are earlier full of Thoughts of 
Matrimony than becomes them; and 1 
think nothing is ſo great an Offence a- 
gainſ, 
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gainſt that Delicacy, which I am recom- 
mending ; and if one examine the Mat- 
ter thoroughly, we ſhall find that the 
Source of this is in their earlier Educa- 
tion, ſo that I am more than you might 
have imagined in the very Courfe of my 
immediate Purpoſe. 


We are ſurprized, and we are ſorry to 
ſee Girls fo early thinking of Huſbands, 
but one ſhould remember, that it is 
to ourſelves they owe that Propenſity ; 
we have been uſed to remind them of it 
continually, and that at an Age much 
earlier than that in which they talk of 
it, From their earlieſt Infancy the moſt 
favourable Word we can ſay to them is, 
you are a good Girl, and you ſhall have 
a Huſband : if you don't do this, you'll 
never be married, and the like : and per- 
haps you would find it hard to pick 
out a Girl of five Years old, in any 
Thing above the Peaſants Situation, who 
would tell you ſhe muſt be a good Girl, 
that ſhe may have a fine Gentleman and 
a Coach, 
I 5 ; We 


S 
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We know the Effect of Principles 
imbibed thus early, and we ought to 
tremble at the Conſequences ; they con- 
tinue the reigning Opinion for ever. We 
cannot wonder that a Child, who hears 
a Husband named as the greateſt of 
all Rewards and Encouragements, thinks 
a Huſband the fineſt thing in the 
World; and is fixed in this Opini- 
on from her earlieſt Infancy. And as theſe 
are the Doctrines ſhe has imbibed from 
her Parents Converſation, it is not a 
wonder ſhe never ſhakes them off after- 
wards. What is it that ſhe hears as ſhe 
grows more up? her Mother, at leaſt it 
is ſo with the Generality of Mothers, 
being fond of retaining ſome Character 
of Youth, and ſuppoſing this great 
Girl, the greateſt Obſtacle to her being 
allowed it, talks of having been married 


earlier than ſhe was; People naturally 


count the Age of the Mother from that 
of the eldeſt Child; here is a Girl of 
_ eleven Years old, the Mother muſt have 
been eighteen when ſhe married, ſo they 

ſay 2 
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ſay, and. the Calculation 1s very fair, for 
in ſpite of their Pretences, very few 
marry earlier, forty i in fifty later: eleven 
and eighteen is nine and twenty, and, 


ſuppoſing Miſs to be born a Year after 
the Marriage, that is thirty. Here is 


thirty very fairly counted : but what Wo- 
man, my Dear, will bear to hear of 
thirty, while ſhe makes any Pretence to 
Beauty. Your Girl, who is twelve, 
-would in this Manner make you one 
and thirty, if your eldeſt Boy, who is, 
I think, two Years older, did not make 


you two more. You are not of this 
Stamp, my Dear, but allow two .more 
than this neceſſary three and thirty, hav- 


ing been twenty when you was married: 
but you are as ſenſible as myſelf, how 
very few will allow it. Six and twenty 


is the moſt any Woman will own, who 
is called handſome ; and while the Girl 
of eleven is always putting People in 


mind of the Computation, the Mother 


has no Way of breaking in upon it, but 
Laying, ſhe was early married. Liſten to the 
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Women between thirty and forty, and 
you will find a third Part of them mar- 
ried, according to their own Account, at 
fourteen: Enquire how many are mar- 
ried at that Age now, you will fearce meet 
with a ſingle Inſtance of it. Believe me, 
my Dear, the Women twenty Years ago 
were not married any younger than they 
are at preſent, and it is only this Affec- 
tation of a Youth they have not, that 
makes them pretend to it, but while they 
think the Conſequence is only trifling, it 
is fatal: if it only makes themſelves 
contemptible, it is Deſtruction to their 
Children. Yours will not hear the Fol- 
ly from you, my Dear, but that is not 
all the Care that lies upon you, They 
will hear it from others, from Ladies, 
who viſit you, or from the Mothers of 
thoſe Children they are acquainted with- 
al, and it will be your Duty to inform 


them otherwiſe. | 


That Reſerve which is the genuine 
Offspring of the Delicacy Iam ſo " 
M 


=. 

ly recommending, is a Thing which all 
hold valuable, though fo few Practiſe it 
truly. While the Lady, -who' is thirty, 
finks four or five Years of her Age, by 
antedating the Time of her Marriage; 
ſhe, perhaps, finds it neceſſary to be ſi- 
lent concerning the Length of Courtſhip ; 
but others, who have not that Confidera- 
tion for the ſuppreſſing it, if true, have 
always a Pride in ſpeaking of the tedi- 
' ous Sollicitation. In one Family your 
little Daughter will hear of a Lady mar- 
ried at fourteen; in another, ſhe hears 
an Account of a Courtſhip of three 
Years, and ſhe has heard you ſpeak of 
an Huſband, for I am afraid you have 
given into this common Error as a Mat- 
ter of Encouragement and Advantage. 
Put this together, for, depend upon it, 
ſhe will put it together, and your Girl 
of eleven Years old, thinks ſhe is at 
a time of Life to be courted. She has 
heard, for that is another Fault, that all 
Parents are apt to curb their Children's 
Inclinations. She thinks therefore it is 


Time 
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Time ſhe ſhould be courted, and that it 
will be prudent you ſhould not be in- 
formed of it. Can any Thing be more 
fatal ; ſhe is accuſtomed to hear that Pa. 
rents are ſevere on theſe Occaſions, and 
ſhe has heard of ſo many Eſcapes, and 
Acts of Diſobedience that have been for- 
given, that ſhe thinks of nothing but 
eſcaping, and being pardoned. 


In this Manner, my deareſt, are half 
the young Girls of this Time ruined; 
they are taught to liſten to Courtſhip 
much earlier than they ought ; they are 
taught not to aſk the Advice of Pa- 
rents, and they have no Knowledge of 
their own : What is there for them but 
"Deſtruction. You will find I have not 
wandered from the immediate Buſineſs 
' of theſe Letters, though you would be 
apt to think at firft I had, and you will 
not ſay that the Cautions to be implant- 
ed in Girls, how they are to treat their 
Lovers, will come ſo much too ſoon 
for yours, You ſee, my Dear, the Ef- 
"LI | fect 
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ſect of too early bad Principles. I have 
been already ſaying at large, that the 
firſt which are impreſſed, remain for e- 
ver, and you ſee how careful, you ought 
to be of theſe firſt. Here lies the great 
Error which ruins half the young Wo- 
men in Town. They are told, when young, 
of a Huſband as the fineſt Thing in the 
World; why are they not told at the 
ſame tender Age, that the fineſt Thing 
in the World is the Eſteem of their Pa- 
rents? They would believe one as readi- 
ly as the other; and the good Principle 
would take as deep Root as the Deſtruc- 
tive. My Dear, I beg you to attend to 
this important Matter in time. The 
Fault is general; ſee that you avoid it. 
You have one Girl of three Years old, 
her Heart and Sentiments are now your 
own, and will be juſt what you pleaſe 
to make them: Take Care to inſtil into 
her Mind the earlieſt Principles of De- 
licacy ; and teach her to look upon the 
greateſt Reward that can attend her 
Actions, to be the obtaining by them 


your 
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your good Will. I have obſerved ta 
you before, my Dear, that in the tender 
Minds of theſe Infants feveral Princi- 
ples cannot be eſtabliſhed at the ſame 
Time, | for they will confound one ano- 
ther. Neceſſity reduces the Quantity to 
one, and that ought to be the moſt im- 
portant. At the ſame time we are to 
obſerve, that the moſt familiar and eaſy, 
are the moſt proper for their tender Ca- 
pacities, and that none can be ſo likely 
to take Root effectually, as thoſe who 
are the moſt countenanced by ſucceed- 
ing Obſervations. Now the moſt import- 
ant, and the moſt familiar Sentiment 
that can offer itſelf, with Reſpect to an 
Infant, is, the Value it ſhould ſet upon 
the good Will and Approbation of its 
Parent; and this is, of all others, the 
Sentiment which will be moſt univerſal- 
ly countenanced and ſupported by all that 
the Child hears afterwards, Here is 
therefore a ſingle Sentiment which has all 
the Characters required for eſtabliſhing 


in a —— and r n will have all the 
| good 
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good Effects that can be propoſed; which 
Virtue authoriſes, and which Experience 
will ſupport: let this be eſtabliſhed there- 
fore, my Dear, in the Place of that. de- 
ſtructive and fooliſh Thought of an Huſ- 
band, being the greateſt Good that can 
be obtained by a Woman: This. will an- 
ſwer all its Purpoſes, and inſtead of its 
Diſadvantages will bring on many Bene- 
fits: This will lay the Foundation of O- 
bedience, on which the Succeſs. of all the 
reſt will be built; and inſtead of pervert- 
ing the Mind will prepare it for every 
thing worthy and honourable. 


Now let me ſpeak: as fully with reſpect 
to your elder Daughter: She is at an 
Age when an Offer of Courtſhip would 
be monſtrous; and yet ſne is at an Age 
when, Thanks to her Inſtructors, you 
may be ſure ſhe will begin to think it fit 
ſome ſuch Thing ſhould be offered to 
her. You have to undo much of what 
has been done; and though this be per- 

fectly neceſſary, yet it is very difficult ; 
For 
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for I know nothing ſo hard as rooting 
out eſtabliſhed Prejudices. It is your 
Buſineſs now, my Dear, to repreſent 
Marriage to her as the moſt hazardous 
of all Engagements; and you need only 
turn her Eyes upon her Acquaintance, to 
ſhew her, that, in general, it ends very 
unhappily : But ſhe may well ſay to you, 
* Madam, I have been always uſed to 
think an Huſband the greateſt Benefit 
that can accrue to a Woman : From my 
Infancy I have been taught to believe ſo; 
for it has been the- Reward propoſed to 
me for doing well; and how am I now 
to acquire a new Set of Opinions.“ This 
will be the Language of her Heart, you 
may depend upon it, my Dear; though 
I hope ſhe will have more Reſerve than 
to ſpeak it ſo plainly. It is your Buſi- 
neſs to convince her of the Neceſſity of 
changing thoſe Sentiments which ſhe had 
adopted when a Child; and you will not 

find it eaſy : The Difficulty, and, poſſi- 
bly, the Danger, which may attend this, 
muſt double your Care with reſpect to 
5 | the 
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the little One, that in her both the Diffi- 
culty and Danger may be prevented; 
and you may manage it ſo, that the In- 
ſtructions you give to her, being always 
delivered in the hearing of the other, may 
ſerve as Leſſons for both, and ſtrike 
deeper into her Mind than any thing you 
could immediately direct to herſelf. 


When you have convinced her that 
about twenty, and not about ten, is the 
Time for Women to hear Addreſſes of 
Love; when you have taught her that it 
is Artifice and a mean Diſſimulation 
which have deceived her into an Opinion 
that many of her Sex have been married 
a great deal earlier than that; and when 
you have ſhewn her by the ill Succeſs of 
headlong Marriages that Children are no 
proper Judges for themſelves in Things 
of that Importance, it will be a Time to 
ſpeak to her upon this happy Reſerve 
which I have been dictating and which I 
have been praiſing. She will find it the 
Child of that Delicacy which you have 

incul- 
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inculcated already, but which you cannot 

preſs too much or too generally upon her; 
becauſe it is the true Character of her Sex. 
She will find that is better to have the 
Eſteem of one Man of Senſe and Worth 

than. the Flattery of a thouſand Fools, 
and ſhe will know. that this Eſteem is all 
ſhe can, in Prudence and in Modeſty, 
wiſh to have for ſome Years : This ſhe 
will learn now : As ſhe grows up ſhe will 
be taught by the Succeſs. with which ſhe 
has ſeen the ſame Virtue practiſed. by you, 
and by the Effects ſhe has perceived 
from it in regard to herſelf, that as it is 
the greateſt Quality a Woman can: pol- 
ſeſs, ſo ir is the greateſt Recommendation 
to the Eſteem and the Favour of all. 
She will pity, for ſhe will haye too much 
Humility to deſpiſe, and too much Good- 
neſs of Heart to triumph over any body, 

but ſhe will pity thoſe who, by being too 
free, forfeit that Conſideration which 
they are ſollicitous to obtain and to pre- 
ſerve: She will find that the very Means 
they uſe pervert the Intention; and that 
as 
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as ſhe, inſtead. of ſuffering the greateſt 
Freedoms, declines the leaſt; her Re- 
ſerve will be underſtood as -it is, as the 
Child of Virtue and Modeſty; and it 
will create Eſteem in thoſe whom others, 
in vain, attempt to inſpire with Love 
from an oppoſite Carriage. i 


My Dear, Jam as: great an Enemy to 
Prudery as you can be; but where is the 
Neceſſity of running into any Extreme? 
Prudery is the Exceſs of this good Quali- 
ty, and all Exceſſes are bad; but while 
we continue in the Mean all is right. Let 
Reſerve be the Product of Prudence, and 
it will be always becoming; thoſe in 
whom it ſhews fo ill have it ariſing from 


Affectation. 


It is in this great Inſtance that Deli- 
cacy is moſt of all - honourable, and is 
moſt of all uſeful to the Sex: It is, in- 
deed, in this the greateſt Ornament of 
which a female Character can boaſt: but 
why 
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why ſhould it be confined to this? In- 

deed it cannot. That muſt be forced 

which exerts itſelf only on ſome parti. 
cular Occaſion ; to be natural it muſt be 
uniform and conſtant : and were it only 

from this ſingle Conſideration I would 
think it worth while to inculcate it early, 

and to recommend it univerſally. There 

is no Incident in Life under which it will 

not diſcloſe itſelf with a peculiar Grace; 
nor can there be any Part of a Female 
Life from four to fourſcore in which there 
are not innumerable Occaſions of exerting 
It. 


Delicacy would forbid, if Prudence did 
not forbid it, the inculcating a Notion 
of an Huſband into the Minds of Infants, 
and it were well that this were had re- 
courſe to on a Point in which the other 
has failed. My Dear, conſider the Ad- 
vantage the Boys have, in this Reſpect, 
over the unhappy Infants of our Sex: 


When _ would encourage them, the 
Point 
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Point of Praiſe, and the great Good pro- 
poſed to them is, that by doing what is 
right they will act like Men. This is 
the Thing that is ſet before their Eyes as 
the greateſt of all Benefits and Excite- 
ments to worthy Actions; while this 
dreſſed Baby of an Huſband is propoſed 
to the Infants of our Sex. You ſee the 
Difference of the Principle, and you ſee 
the Effect in their Lives: You fee Youths 
aiming to be Men by acting up to what 
they ſee in Men: Lou fee Girls full of 
the Idea of Woman from the Expecta- 
tion of Courtſhip. The Addreſs, come 
from whom it will, is ſure to be well re- 
ceived, becauſe it is the Stamp and Cha- 
rater of Woman: But what can be ſo 
idle, what ſo raſh as the giving this great 
Means of Countenance to what is almoſt - 
ſure to be unworthy of it? My Dear, to 
ſum up all in a few Words, give your 
Children Health by Air and Exerciſe ; 
preſerve it to them by Temperance ; and 
prepare them for the Purſuit of thoſe 
Things 


e 

Things which are worthy. in their future 
Lives; and forthe; Diſtaſte to | thoſe 
which are unworthy, by inculcating Ge- 
neroſity of 'Sentiment in: your Sons, and 
in your Daughters Delicacy. Let Shame 
and a Dread of your Diſpleaſure ſtand in 
the Place of Puniſhment; and let the 
Reward of every worthy Action be your 
Favour. Find Means to make this de- 
ſireable to them in the gveateſt Degree: 
here arę· a thouſand Ways of making it 
o: andelet them be influenced to Good 
by chat Conſideration which will :always 
make you the Judge for them of what it 
is that is ſo. It Was much that I had to 
write eo · you on theſe Subjects, but I have 
wurktten it all. Adieu! Do not think me 
impertinent; and eonſider before you de- 
termine aguitiſtmy Opinions in anything, 
For you may be aſſured I conſidered be- 
If I «216 r 7 1 adieu f 


e 5 meren me. 
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LETTER 
On the Methods to be purſued with reper 


to Education. 


My DEAR 4 
OV are not ignorant that my great 
End, in this long Correſpondence 
which I have held with you, was to ſpeak 
of the Method I would recommend in 
your Children's Education. It would 
have been eaſy to have fallen abruptly 
upon this; and very eaſy to repeat the 
good Things that have been written and 
faid about it: but it was not my Intent 
to be uſeleſs or impertinent. I doubt 
not but you have read what has been 
written on this Subject ; and it would be 
idle in me to teaze you with a Repetition 
of what you ſo well know: Idoubt not but 
you have alſo conſidered it thoroughly; 
but that is no Reaſon I ſhould not give Wl | 
you my Sentiments concerning it. Yau M 4 

wah be pleaſed when'you find them cor- 
K reſpond- 
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reſponding with your own, and you will 
have the more Reſolution to put them 
in Practice. Beſide, when two People 
think attentively upon the ſame Subject, 
they will agree in many, perhaps, in all 
Things which they determine concerning 

but much will occur to the one which 
bas not come into the Thoughts of the 
other. This is the ſole Cauſe of my 
writing to you theſe Letters: I doubt not 
but what I ſhall ſay, as well as what J 
have ſaid, will confirm you in your old 
Opinions. Bur, perhaps, alſo it may be a 
Means of ſtarting ſome, new ones, con- 
cerning which you will determine whe- 
ther or not they are as I ſuppoſe | them, 


Thoſe 9 5 ſet about the Education of 
their Children before they have taken the 
proper Care to eſtabliſh their Health and 
form their Sentiments, ſcatter the Corn 
upon untilled Ground: The Seed Time 
may have been well obſerved, and the 
Grain elect; ; but hey muſt, e 5 but 


an 
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an ill Harveſt : It will be ſtarved, or it 
will be over-run with Weeds, It will 


ſtrive to ſtrike Root in vain in the un- 
broken Ground, or when it ſprings up, that 


will be irregularly and among Thiſtles. 
The Field of the Mind ſhould be pre- 
pared, and when that is done as it ought, 


there will be no Doubt of an Encreaſe. 


This I have attempted to do, my 
Dear, in the ſeveral Letters I have al- 
ready written to you: be yourſelf the 
Judge whether I have done it properly. 


1 pretend to no other Advantages over 
you in the Point of Knowledge more than 


that I have had a longer Experience; but 


that is ſomething. Take no Part of 


what I have faid upon the Credit of its 
having come from me, but examine it 
yourſelf; and as it agrees or diſagree; 
with your own col and 3 
Ne e IG refuſe it. 
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T have ſaid enough on the neceſſary 
Preparations for an Education, and ſhall 
ipeak as freely upon the Subject of Edu- 

cation itſelf. But before any thing is 
laid of the Manner of giving it, there is 
one Point to be determined, which is, the 
Place where it ſhall be given.. This is a 
Point that has occaſioned much Conſi. 
deration, and much Diſpute ; but ! 
ſhall be very ſhort upon it. The Queſ- 
tion is, Whether your Children ſhall be 
educated under private Tutors at home, 
or ſhall be put to Schools. Were your 
Fortune ſtrait, the Anſwer would be very 
plain, that the cheapeſt muſt be pre- 
fered, whether it were the beſt or not; 
but this is not the Caſe with you: It is 
within the Compaſs of your Affairs to 
do which you pleaſe; and, therefore, 
| Reaſon, and the Propriety of Things 
alone are to determine. As to your 
Boys, I am very well acquainted with 


the Advantages of a School Education; 
the 
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the Freedom it gives to their Mannefs, 
the Acquaintance it leads them early into 
with the World; and the F riendſhips and 
Connexions it gives Birth to, which may 
be often uſeful. But while J am ſenſible 
of all the Advantages, I am alſo aware of 
the Miſchiefs ; and they are ſo great that 
they yaſtly over-balance the other. Ir 
might be at one Time a Diſpute, Whe- 
ther a School or a Home Education were 
the beſt' for Boys : but that muſt have 
been when the World was leſs wicked 
than it is at preſent; for now there can 
be none. The debauched Principles 
which the Generality of Youths acquire 
ſo early, and which they propagate ſo 
ſtrongly and univerſally at Schools, are 
| ſuch, that it is Deſtruction to be mixed 
among them, and in the Way of Miſ- 
chief. I am clearly, and againſt all 
Conſiderations, for the bringing up your 
Sons at home. I ſuppoſe they may be 
inſtructed as thoroughly in Latin and 


Greek there as any where elſe; and if it 
Wy were 
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were re otherwiſe, Ido not think the Ad- 
vantage that might be gained at a School 
at all comparable to the Miſchief that 
muſt attend ſuch an Education. I may 
poſſibly ſet the Advantages of the learned 
Languages too low, for I do not under- 
ſtand them; nor do I remember to have 
ſeen any great Effects of them: but, be 
that as it will, were the Children mine, 
I. ſhould certainly think their Hearts a 
firſt Conſideration ;| and ſhould rather 
they were left a little leſs finiſhed in the 
Heads than that theſe ſhould be ſpoiled. 
A ſenſible and a good Man in your Houſe 
will be ſure toform their Manners while he 
inſtructs their Genius and Imagination; 3 
and under ſuch Aſſiſtances given, where 
you are in the Way to judge of them by 
the Effects they produce, I make no 


Doubt to ſee them, inſtead of Profligates 


2nd Rakes, ee Men. and ſufficient 
c. ; 


n is F wm determinately 


- my Opinion with reſpect to the Educa- 
tion 
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tion of your Sons: As to that of your 
Daughters, I think a little differently. I 
do not ſuppoſe that Vices and the Seeds 
of Vices are crept into the Schools for 
Girls, as they notoriouſly are into thoſe 
for Boys; and, therefore, I would not 
have them quite neglected: But though 

I fee their Innocence and their Uſe, I 
would not be for purchaſing the Advan- 
tages at too great a Price; and I muſt tell 
you, my Dear, without a Compliment, that 
you would pay too great a Price for all 
the Good that could be obtained for 
them there, if you ſacrificed to it the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of your own Advice and Ex- 
ample. You are very happily ſituated 
near one of the beſt Schools in the World 
for young Ladies: my Advice is, that 
both your Children go thither, but that 
neither of them be fixed there: Your Ser- 
vant can attend them thither, and attend 
them back at the neceſſary Hours; and 
they will thus have all the Advantages 
2 can attend on good Inſtruction and 

K 4 Example; 
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| Example and they will alſo have your 
own guiding Hand upon them, to ſay 
what they have been told, and what they 
have ſeen is right: And this will be the 
greateſt Sanction. 


Your own Leſſons of Information to 
them, will alſo gain a new Force from 
all that they ſee there; and Home and 
School will be mutual Affiſtances to one 

another. All that you adviſe (for as 

much as poſſible I would have a Mother 
avoid the Air of Command in ſpeaking 
to her Daughters) they will find incul- 
cated there, and they will pay the more 
Regard to your Admonition, when they 
ſee it authoriſed by Cuſtom and Ex- 
ample; as they will attend with a new 
Submiſſion: to the Injunctions of their In- 
ſtructor there, when they remember that 

Wo; are ſupported by your Authority. 


They will fe here, that Obedience, 
that Decency, and that Delicacy too, 
which you preſcribe to them, practiſed by 
7 Numbers, 
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Numbers, and always creating Reſpect. 


The Example will have the Force of a 


thouſand Leſſons, and will imprint in 
their Imaginations, what it is ſo much 
your Wiſh, ſhould have always in their 
Memories. They will thus have all the 
Advantages that can attend a School Edu- 
cation; and with it all the Opportunities 
of improying themſelves, that ariſe from 
a Communication with the World. To 

be at School is well, but to be altogether 
at School is dangerous. The Gover- 
neſſes acquire a peculiar . Air from their 
Office, and it is indeed fit they ſhould 
have it; and Children are ſuch very 
Mimicks, that they will be apt to imitate 


it : But this is very much to be avoided.” 
The Looks of demure Gravity, which 


become a Woman at the Head of a School, 
would be intolerable in a young Lady 
come into the World; and yet I am cer- 
tain, that L read in many genteel Faces, 
a Look the moſt diſagreeable in the 
w that is ſs h there. 
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1 Would ehren ich my „ Children 
my Dear, as rational Creatures; z and I 
would by that form them early for the 
Converſation of others, and accuſtom 
them to judge for themſelves, and not to 
ſuppoſe every thing excellent in all its 
Parts, that on ſome one Occafion is Pro- 
poſed to their Attention. Home, in this 
Caſe, ſhould be the Place of reading Leſ- 
ſons upon the School. I ſhould very 
early obſerve to the Children, that what 
they, faw 0 agreeable and amiable in the 
others at that Place, was all the Effet 
of Obedience to proper Inſtructions ; that 
to pleaſe and to be eſteemed, they muſt 
obſerve every thing their Goyerneſs ſaid 
to them ; but:that while they attended to 
her Words, they were not to regard her 
Air or Manner. I ſnould add, that they 
are not to deſpiſe this any more than they 
were to imitate it; but that it was very 
proper for the Miſtreſs of a School, 


though 3 not at all proper for a Lady, and 
e ＋ 1 that 
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that they muſt look up to Ladies for Ex- 
amples of what was proper in that re- 


ſpect. 


They would be thus early taught Obe- 
dience to their Miſtreſſes, and that with- 
out what is ſo common an Attendant on 
it, Admiration. They would be taught 
a Reſpect for their Inſtructions, without 
endeavouring to behave like them. I 
know you will agree with me, that a 
Manner is of the greateſt Importance, 
and there is no way that this can be ac- 
quired, but by Converſation with the 
World. Children adopt their Notions 
of what is proper, and what is becoming 
very early; but they always adopt them; 
for they have nothing of this kind na- 
tural. Nothing can fall ſo readily in 
their Way, as the Depottmenr of a Per- 
| ſon whom they are taught to reſpect , 
and there is no Way to avoid their facing 
upſomething thence, but the giving t them 
ſome better Model. 
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When your ales have been 
taught at School, to behave themſelves 
like good Children, you will ſhew them 
at Home what it is to be Women ; you 
will point out to them, among the Per- 
ſons of their own Sex, who viſit in your 
Family, which they are, who are moſt, 
whilſt leaſt worthy to be looked upon as 
Patterns of good Breeding, and a gentee} 
Deportment: You will ſtrengthen every 
Precept they have been taught at School, 
by ſhewing how a Conduct conformable 
to it becomes the grown Perſons with 
whom they converſe at home; and when 
you have pointed out to them, which 
of all thefe is moſt worthy their Attention 
and. Imitation, you will ſhew them what 
is wrong, even in this excellent Cha- 
racter, for no human Character is with- 
out ſomething amiſs; and they will be 
moſt apt to copy this in a Character re- 
commended to them for their Imitation, 
The Faults of a good Deportment are 
unluckily always the moſt conſpicuous 
Fan! in it. You 
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You will thus, my Dear, make School 
and Home a Relief, and an Aſſiſtance to 
one another, with reſpect to your Daugh- 
ters; and you will form them by the 
joint Advantages of both, better than it 
could have been effected by either ſingly : 
With regard to the Bays, no Good can be 
done them at School, which they may 
not have as effectually at Home; and 
there is nothing to be added to 7 
Scheme of Education under a good 
Tutor, and in a genteel Family. 

It would be ridiculous in me to pre- 
tend to preſcribe any thing with reſpe& 
to the Education of the Boys, ſo far as 
it regarded their Learning, nor am I 
about to do it. You are a Woman as 
well as myſelf, and as little able to judge 
of the Proficiency they may make. All 
is to be truſted to the Gentleman who has 
the Care of their Education ; and there- 
fore you cannot be too careful in the 
Character of the Perſon you fix upon, 

You 
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You are no Judge of his Qualifications, 
ſo I would have you take the Advice of 
ſome learned and ingenious Perſon on 
that Head : But, my Dear, you are qua- 
lified to be a Judge of his Manners, and 
if any Thing in thoſe, orin his Temper, 
appear difagreeable to you, I would have 
you part with him, although recommend- 
ed by the deareft Friend you had in the 
World. This may be done genteely, 
when it is neceſſary, and ſo much is due 
not only to the Recommendation, but to 
the Character of the Perſon ; for none 
but a Gentleman is at all qualified for 
ſuch an Office ; but when there appears 
the leaſt ſolid Reaſon for the doing it, 

let nothing prevent its being done. Your 
Girls are happy that they have a Mother; 
your Boys have no Parent of their own 
Sex, their Tutor therefore muſt be this 
to them : And truly, no Care can be too 
great in the ſelecting a Perſon, whoſe 
Office is to be of ſuch Hoſt hopper: 
tance, | 7 IS > 1 


Although 
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Alkovgh I do not lbs to | meddle 
in the Matters of their Learning, for I 
am neither capable to do that, nor if 1 
were, would it be proper in theſe Letters, 
which I am not writing to inſtruct a 
Teacher, but to caution a Parent ; yet I 
may on that Principle be allowed to con- 
fider the Manner in which it is done, and 
give you my Thoughts on a Way in 
which it might be effected better. 
I have often conſidered with Sorrow, 
the Averſeneſs with which Children uni- 
verſally learn the - Languages, and the 
other Accompliſhments which are to 
come from the Inſtructions of the Tutor 
or the School-Maſter; and at one Time 
I uſed to look upon it with Surptize. 
When I have ſeen the Labour and Aſſi- 
duity, with which the leaſt of them have 
applied themſelves to their ſeveral Diver 
ſions, and the Backwardneſs they have 
all (greateſt as well as leaſt) been brought 
in io geen x to 
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to the Study of their Books, I have been 
ready to accuſe Nature of : ſome Fault: 
But they ſee only a ſhort Way who do 
this. I have ſeen a little Fellow, who 
could ſcarce go, travel from one End of 
the Court-Yard to the other, twenty 
Times ſucceſſively, to bring together all 
the looſe Stones he could find. and lay 
them in an Heap in one Place; and I 
have . obſerved one ſomewhat elder, em- 
ploy as many Days in making a Chain 
of Cherry-Stones, as would have made a 
great Advance in ſome uſeful Study; the 
Aſſiduity with which he has collected the 
Materials, the indefatigable Labour with 
which he has whetted each of them down 
an both Sides, and by Degrees has pre- 
pared all the Links of this uſeleſs Play- 
thing, have aſtoniſhed me; and when I 
have ſeen him bluſh, and ſet himſelf to 
Work again, with a new Violence, on 
ſeeing the Chain of ſome Play-Fellow, 
twenty Links longer than his own, I have 
1 the Principles of Emulation, 
| and 
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and Glory in him, in a Light that have 
made me regret the 1 im Applica- 


tion. 


What can we deſire more from Nature, 
than Induſtry and Emulation, toward the 
Attainment of the greateſt Things: Why 
is it then, that theſe are not exerted 
where they ought, but that the Child, 
who will undergo all the Fatigue of 4 Pea- 
ſant's Labour in his Play, will not be 
brought to take any Pains in the other 
Matter. It is becauſe theſe Things are 
his Play, and the ſingle Circumſtance of 
making the other Taſks and a Duty, is 
what deſtroys his Attention tothem. We 
all love Liberty, and hate Compulſion; 
we find this natural when we are grown 
up, and we may be ſure, being natural, 
it is alſo in Children. We are therefore, 
if we would ſucceed in their Inſtructions, 
to take off this n and I am ſure 
it way be ne. 
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Let us purſue the Conſideration under 
the ſame Form in which we ſtated it. The 
making a Chain of Cherry-Stones, and 
the underſtanding a certain Quantity in 
ſome new Language, are certainly both 
Things of Labour and Attention; but 
the making the Chain is the greater Fa- 
tigue. Several Boys may be engaged in 
the Matter of Learning, as well as in this 
of Induſtry together; and there will be 
the ſame Advantage from Emulation. 
The Conſequences are all in Favour of 
the Learning, for the Play-Thing is 
quickly broken or loſt; but the Attain- 
ment of the other Kind remains in the 
Mind for ever: and as to the Bawble 
while it laſts, no Body regards it; but the 
other will be obſerved by all Perſons, 
with Pleaſure and with Praiſe. 


© Theſe are Reaſons nat} 1 in Favour 
of Children's Application to laudable At- 
tainments; and the ſingle Circumſtance 
_ them, is their being made a Taſk. 
I am 
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am certain, an ingenious Tutor may 
find the Means of making them a Plea- 
ſure, by making them a voluntary Act, 
and a Play: And nothing more than this 
is neceſſary to their making a Progreſs of 
a very different kind in them, from what 
we fee. Things naturally diſagree- 
able often recommend themſelves by, 
Practice; and I am ſure, my Dear, L 
could name many, and your own Re 
collection would confirm all I ſhould ſay 
of them, which are in their own Nature 
very agreeable and yet, which becauſe 
they are our Duty, or are expected of us, 

torment us. It would look like a Re. 
flexion upon the World, and I am dure 
I do not mean to be ſatyrical, if I ſhould 
ſay, that the Pleaſure which two Perſons 
who love one another take in their mu- 
tual Converſation, and all the Idleneſſes 
of Affection, before they are married, be- 
comes rather a Fatigue afterwards, at 
leaſt on the Huſband's Part; yet, I am 
much afraid this is true. If it be, there 


cannot be a ſtronger Inſtance of Hat ger 
| neral 


1 
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neral Aſſertion I have been making: For 
certainly, far from meriting his Fondneſs 
leſs, every Woman takes Pains to de- 
ſerve it more after ſhe is married; and if 
all this Dalliance and Courtſhip be pain- 
ful now, which was before the ſole Plea- 
fure of the Perſon from whoſe Mouth it 
came, the Reaſon can be no other but 
that it is now a Duty, and was then 4 
Yorantary og. 


Beſide this Senſe of a Df add a Taſk 
which I would have quite taken off, from 
4 Boy's Learning; and which I am 
ſure might be ſo; there is another Me- 
thod T would take of managing it, that 
ſhould prevent its being diſagreeable. 
Certainly, this may one Way or other be 
done entirely, for the Thing in itſelf is 
not diſagreeable ; nay, beyond a Doubt, 
It is more agreeable in its own Nature 
than many of their Diverſions. The firſt 
Method Ipropoſe to take off that Hatred 
which Children have for Learning, is 
you ſee to prevent its being a Taſk, or 

Impoſition, 
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Impoſition, or a Duty. The ſecond, which 
am now to name, is that they are ne- 
ver loaded with too much of it at a Time. 
For this I am ſure there are a thouſand 
Reaſons. In the firſt Place, if they 
read only a little, they will remem- 
ber that little diſtinctly and perfectly, 
vhich is better than their having a con- 
fuſed Remembrance of ten thouſand 
Things at once, from their having been 
obliged to take in too much. I am for 
judging of others by what I find in 
myſelf; , and I would not exclude the 
Thought of Children from the ſame Me- 
thod. I know that if-I only. read two 
Pages of a Book, I ſhall remember what 
it was that I read-two or three Days after - 
ward; whereas, if I have gone through 
many Pages, all ſtands confuſed in. my 
Memory; and. 1 have a juſt Senſe of 
nothing. Many read a vaſt deal to little 
Purpoſe, thoſe who employ themſelves 
this Way to moſt Advantage, read but 
little. I have often ſmiled, at People, 
wha! to create an Opinion of their being 
good 
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good Scholars, have talked of reading 
eight Hours a Day. Thoſe who profit do 
not pore over Books, but the moſt Judi- 
eious allow ſo little Time to it, that one 

wonders when it is they do it. 


I ſhall pleaſe the Children by ſuch a 
Doctrine as this, and J ſhall pleaſe their 
Inſtructors; but theſe are little Conſidera- 
tions: T ſhall, if it can be brought inta 
Practice, do Good where it is ſo much 
wanted, and I beg the Trial may be made 
in your Family. But 1 ſhall carry the 
Matter farther than I have yet done. I 
ſhall not only be againſt compelling Chil- 
dren to drone a great many Hours toge- 
ther on'a Book ; but I ſhall be againſt the 
ſuffering them to do it, ſo long as they 
may often deſire. I can recolle& many 

Thſtances of myſelf, having been'engaged 
in Things not the moſt agreeable in the 
World, in their own Nature, yet I have 
been loath to leave them when called to 
Ditner,oronany other neceſſary Occaſion. 


Let us have Recourſe to the moſt familiar 
56 Ilnſtances, 


(ei 
Inſtances, for they are the moſt natural 
and the moſt to be depended on. Re- 
member, my Dear, your own Sentiments 
on ſuch Occaſions. I do not know that 
Needle -Work is in itſelf of any Pleaſure, 
nay I can remember when I thought it 
a great Taſk, and an Hardſhip to be 
compelled to do it; and fo I doubt not, 
do you, for it happened to you ſince. 
All the Time that it was impoſed upon 
us as a Taſk, we thought it diſagreeable ; 
but as ſoon as we were permitted to do 
it, or to let it alone, the ſame Thing be- 
came a Pleaſure, I cannot tell why we 
ſnould now think it an Entertainment, 
yet I can very well remember, that I have 
a thouſand Times been unwilling to be 
called from it on any neceſſary, or even 
pleaſurable Occaſion, I have had a 
Mind to finiſh this Side, or to get to the 
End of that Row of Stitehing; and hav- 
ing been torn from it againſt my Will, 
have returned to it with a great Plea- 
ſure: Found I cannot find to have any 
other” oundation, than chat of ha 
been 
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been led to it yoluntarily, and taken from 
| it anc, I was tired of it, | 


Now, my Dear, will not the ſame 
Senſations which we confeſs in ourſelves 
have Place in our Children; And is it 
not poſſible to manage their Inſtruction 
in ſuch a Manner. that it may appear vo- 
luntary to themſelves as well as our Work? 
I am convinced it may be done, and I am 
perfectly ſatisfied of the Advantages that 
will accrue from it. A Boy will have as 
much Eagerneſs to get to the Bottom of 
a Page, as a Woman has to come to the 
End of an Hem, or the drawing up of a 
Parcel of Gathers; and if he be purpoſe- 
iy taken away at the middle of a Para- 
graph, he will be impatient to return to 
the Book again to finiſh it: Being never 
cloyed with his Book, he will always have 
an Appetite for it; and, I am certain, 
there will be all the Induſtry | thus em- 
plo ed about it, and an hundred Times 
as much Emulation as there 1 is in the 
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vou now ſee, my Dear, what it is s that 
I would recommend; and I think I fee 
very plainly and eaſily how it may be 
brought about. Inſtead of appointing, 
ſuch and ſuch Parts of the Day for the 
reading over ſo many Sentences, or get- 
ting by heart ſuch a Number of Lines, 
I would have the Tutor watch the Op- 
portunities of the Children being moſt in 
Humour for reading; then he ſhould en- 
gage them to it by the Pleaſantneſs of 
ſome well-choſen Story: and he mould 
give ſo much Applauſe to the doing well, 
and make it be ſuch a Recommendation 
to your Favour, and to all kinds of pro- 
per Indulgence, that when the other ſees 
the Conſequences, he may be eager to 
claim the ſame Merit: They will begin 
an Emulation which ſhall do beſt; and 
unleſs the Appetite is pall'd by cramming 
them againſt Inclination, and again Na- 
ture, it will continue. | 


When the Attention has been awakened 


by the Circumſtances, and the Mind” 
L pleaſed 
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pleaſed with the Concluſion of the firſt - 
ſhort Story, the next may be longer, and 
the Tutor may have marked beforehand 
that Part of the Relation where it is moſt 
intereſting, and there break off for that 
Time. No Matter that the Child is ever 
ſo eager to go on; the more of this Eager- 
neſs he has, the greater will be the Ad- 
vantage of breaking off, and he will re- 
turn to it with the more Appetite from his 
Play. When that has tired him, he ſhould 
have Permiſſion to come to his Book, 
as a Relief and Refreſhment; and being 
once eſtabliſhed as ſuch, he will continue 
to ſee it in that Light. If on any Day 
one of them be quite unwilling to read at 
all, let it be omitted, rather than have the 
| Appearance of a Taſk ; and on the next - 
let Artifice, rather than Perſuaſion, be 
employed to bring him to it. Let the 
other be induced to apply to his Book, and 
let him be diſtinguiſhed with particular 
Favour for doing ſo : The Loiterer will 
wiſh to ſhare his Indulgencies, and he 
will ſee the Means by which they are ob- 
1 „tuned: 


( 
tained: He will therefore ſollicit them, and 
that will ſucceed well as his own doing; 
which would have anſwered no Purpoſe, 
if the Effect of Conſtraint. Beſide, there 
will be a wonderful Difference between 
the Advantage of an Application which is 
thus voluntary, and one that came on 
force. In the latter he would only have 
gone thro* ſo many Lines as had been im- 
poſed upon him by way of Taſk, and his 
Mind being averſe, he would have reap'd 
little Advantage from it; but when it is 
his own Act, and comes from a Senſe of 
the Favour he will obtain by it, he will 
know that it is neceſſary to underſtand, as 
well as to read or to get by heart; and if 
he have any Ambition, a Thing few Chil- 
dren are without, he will take Pains to 
outdo in this Reſpect his little Rival. 
and ſhew a ſuperior Claim to F avour and 
Diſtinction. | 


Pleaſure alone may have been, after a 
Child is taught its Letters, the Begin-" 
ning of its Attachment to Reading; but 

. 7. 133 alter 
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after that it is this Senſe of Praiſe, and 
this Spirit of Emulation, that muſt be the 
Agents. Theſe will anſwer all the Pur- 
poſes of dull Impoſition and harſh Ty- 
ranny; and Praiſe and Reward, well ma- 
naged, will always ſupply the Place of the 
ignominious Rod, to a thouſand times the 


Advantage. 


TheLove of Readingis to be begun with 
Engliſh, but it is to be carried on to other 
Languages: In the firſt Attainments of 
which there is nothing of Pleaſure; but 
there is Curioſity, and there is Ambition. 
Theſe are to be taught alſo by a little at a 
Time; and the Converſation of the Tu- 
tor, while the Children are walking with 
him, or at their Sports, (during the In- 
termiſſions, ) is to explain, enforce, and in- 
graft that little thoroughly in their Me- 
mories. This would be impracticable if 
à great deal had been read, but with a 
few Lines it will be eaſy: and of this I 
am certain, that it is no Matter that the 
Advances are ſlow here, they are certain; 

| and 
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and tho' the Hill be high, and the Aſcent 

ſteep, he will be ſooner at the Top whoſe : 
ſhort Steps never ſlip, than the raſh 

Climber who ſcampers from Rock to 

Rock, and never regards that one Step 

throws him down farther than twenty will 

raiſe him. 


The firſt Leſſons in theſe Things are 
the moſt difficult and unpleafant; perhaps, 
indeed, they are the only Part that can be 
truly called unpleaſant. In theſe, when 
there is no Pretence of Amuſement, the 
whole is to be left to Emulation; the 
little that one advances muſt be uſed to 
ſpirit up the other, and by this Means 
they will be rendered mutual Aſſiſtances 
to each other. 


When a very little Advance is made, 
the Underſtanding begins to act, and the 
Undertaking becomes greatly more eaſy 
than when it was wholly the Work of 
Memory : and by Degrees, Curioſity to 
know what is next, leads the Way to 
Pleaſure, I am convinc'd, - that when 
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conſiderable Advances have been made, 
the Pleaſure is very great; for tho' I have 
no Knowledge of what is written in the 
Books which are in the learned Languages, 
yet when one hears all Perſons ſpeak well 
of them, it is certain they mult deſerve 
the Praiſe ; and their own Worth, under 
the proper Conduct of a Tutor, will cer- 
tainly recommend them, againft all the 
Pains that may be neceſſary to become 

Maſters of their Expreſſion. Thus, my 
Dear, it appears to me, the Education 
of Boys, in that great Article their Learn- 
ing, might be managed with a new Ad- 
vantage. I do not ſuppoſe myſelf cer- 
tain of being in the right in this, but I 
would adviſe you to propoſe it to the 
Gentleman who has the Care of your 

Sons. It he ſhould object to it without 
giving his Reaſons, you may depend 
upon it he 1s a Pedant, and a Slave to Cu- 
ſtom. Tf he urge any Reaſons, you will 
be able to judge, as well as himſelf, whe- 
ther they have Weight; and if you doubt 
your own Opinion, tell me what are his 
| Objections, 
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Objections, and let me juſtify what I have 
ſaid: Perhaps I have not ſpoken enough 
thoroughly to explain myſelf, but I would 
not willingly be tedious where it is neceſ- 
ary to be long. 


Your moſt affectionate. 


LETTER XL 
Concerning the Claſſick Authors. 


My Dran 
m pleaſed extremely that ſo good a 
Judge of what I propoſed, in regard 
to the inſtructing your Sons in the learned 
Languages, approved of it : Of his Rea- 
ſons which you relate, ſome are very ſtrong 
and clear; he ſees much farther than 1 
had Opportunities of doing into what 
myſelf propoſed ; and I ſhall have the 
better Opinion of my own Thoughts as 
long as I live, for finding them counte- 
nanced by ſuch a Perſon. 
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What he adds with reſpect to the ſe- 
lecting only of certain Paſſages in the 
Books which are uſed at Schools, for the 
Inſtruction of his own Charge, aftoniſhes 
me; but he has Judgment, and will not 
on ſuch an Occaſion ſay any Thing but 
what is right. I had always looked upon 
the Stories of the Heathen Gods, as they 
are called, as frivolous and trifling ; but 


I had never ſuppoſed them infamous and 
dangerous as they are. As to the Books 


ſo much ſpoken of, it was impoſſible for 


me to know that ſuch Things as he men- 
tions were contained in them; and I can 
hardly think it ingenuous in thoſe who 
extol them ſo highly, that they do not 
alſo fix upon them this Brand of In- 
famy, 


I had ſuppoſed that beſide the Ad. 
vantage of that Knowledge of different 
Tongues which becomes, and is expected 


of a Gentleman, the Youths who read 


theſe Books had their Minds furniſhed by 
| | | | them 
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them with the nobleſt Leſſons of Morality. 
I am ſure ſuch Parts as I have ſeen quoted 
from them are of this Character; and 
they excel, even in my Opinion, who 
can only read them in the Tranſlation, all 
that has been written of later Time. But, 
good Heaven, how is this! can the fame 
Authors write ſo variouſly ? Is it poſſible, 
that Horace, whoſe Sentiments of Honour 
and Virtue I, have ſo often admired, can 
be the Patron alſo of Lewdneſs and De- 
bauchery; and even ſpeak, without Of- 
fence, of Crimes that are too unnatural 
to be mentioned. I ſhould have ſuppoſed 
this impoſſible, but if it be the Caſe, as 
however ſtrange it appears to me, I have 
no Doubt that it truly is, now this Gen- 
tleman mentions it ſo ſeriouſly ; nothing 
can be ſo proper, nay, nothing can be ſo 
neceſſary, as the Practice he mentions of 
ſelecting only ſuch Parts of them as tend 
to inculcate Virtue; at leaſt ſuch only 
as are innocent. I think it a great Re- 
proach upon our Schools, that there are 
not Books printed purpoſely for the Uſe 
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of the Youth there, which ſhould have all 
the bad Paſſages omitted. I would not 
have Youth be allow'd an Opportunity of 
looking into ſuch Things, even tho” they 
were not made neceſſary by their being ſet 
as Taſks. My Dear, I beg of you be 
perfectly advis'd by the good and judi- 
cious Perſon who has propoſed this ; 
let him ſele& the proper Paſſages for 
your Sons to learn : It is much better they 
ſhould be ignorant of ſome Part of the 
moſt elegant Writings in the World, 
than that by reading them they ſhould 
have their Minds poiſon'd by infamous 
Opinions, which they will be naturally 
taught to hold in ſome Reverence, be- 
cauſe of the Reſpett they have been ordered 
to pay on other Occaſions to the Names 
of thoſe Writers in whoſe Works they 
ſtand. 


I have ſpoken very freely my Senti- 
ments before, upon the Subject of the 
debauch'd Principles and abandoned Lives 
of Youth in gfeat Schools, but I did not 

| | | then 
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then know the Reaſon. After this Ac- 
count of the Books which they are taught 
there, I can no longer wonder at it. They 
read theſe Things among Sentiments 
which they are taught to approve, and 15 
it a Wonder that they approve them? 
I cannot think Virtue can -be expected 
from thoſe in whoſe very Inſtructions Vice 
is mentioned with an Indifference, which 
amounts to very little leſs than Applauſe. 


I am aſhamed of the Weakneſs of thoſe 
great Authors who could repreſent Deities 
as they have repreſented them; but the 
Influence is obvious which they muſt have 
on Youth, and we fee it in their Practice. 

A Boy reads at School, that Jupiter, the 
greateſt of all the Gods of thoſe Times, 
was a moſt debauched Perfon, always in 
Intrigues, and continually doing Things 
for which a Man ought to be deſpiſed , 
debauching Peoples Wives and innocent 
Daughters, and making Uſe of his Om- 
nipotence only to conceal his Perſon, or 

aſſiſt him in his Crimes. According to 
| this 
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this Account of the Jupiter of thoſe Peo- 
ple, I think he has no where been ſo pro- 
perly repreſented as in one of the Play- 
houſe Farces, in which he is repreſented 
as deſcending from Heaven in a trium- 
phant Chariot, preceded by Thunder and 
Lightning, and then inſtead of doing ſome 
great Act of Power or Juſtice, he ſlips off 
his Cloaths and puts on the Dreſs of an 
Harlequin, to debauch the Wife * an 
old el | 


1 do not know 22 Effect the early 
Notions Children are thus made to re- 
ceive of Gods, may have upon their Prin- 
ciples in their future Lives; perhaps more 
than is commonly imagined; poſſibly they 
may be led by Levity of Temper to think 
of all Gods alike, and from this may be 
derived the Root of Infidelity, and that 
Diſreſpe& for Religion which is ſo uni- 
verſal. But whether this may be the 
Conſequence or not, though I am afraid 
it is not carrying the Suppoſition too far 
to imagine it, certainly 1 it gives the Crimes 
2 : wh ich 
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which are recorded to have been thus 
committed by them, an Air of leſs Hor- 
ror than they would carry, if read of only 
in the Writings of grave Moraliſts. A- 
dultery and all Kinds of Vices become too 
familiar by being thus painted in pleaſing 
Colours; and I cannot ſay I ſhould won- 
der that a Youth, who found them ſpoken 
of as the ordinary Actions of immortal 
Deities by Men whoſe Judgment he was 
taught to reverence, ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Religion of his own Country, which con- 
demns them ſo violently, to be too ſevere, 
and fancy it only an Impoſition; a Thing 
invented to keep Children in Awe, and 
diſbelieved by thoſe who preach'd it. 
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Whether this be the Effect or no, cer- 
tainly the mention of ſuch Crimes in a. 
familiar Manner, the deſcribing them not 
as Things which deſerved Ignominy and 
Puniſhment, but as Deeds of Gallantry, 
muſt have the ill Effect of rendering them 
familiar to the Minds of Youth, and 

taking off that Horror which ought to 
attend 
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attend the Thoughts of them. And if 
Drunkenneſs, and Crimes too bad to 
name, are in the ſame Manner as this 
Gentleman ſays they are, ſpoken of with 
Unconcern and Freedom by the Poets, as 
practiſed by themſelves openly, and with- 
out Diſguiſe or Bluſhing; the Effect muſt 
naturally be an accuſtoming the Mind in 
its Infant State, when it is moſt ſuſceptible 
of Impreſſions, to look upon them without 
Horror: And this is laying the moſt dan- 
gerous Foundations that can be laid for 

the Practice of them in the Courſe of their 
Lives. I tremble while I write this to 
you, my Dear, and would fain ſuppoſe 
that it 15 more than Truth that thefe 
reverenced Authors are charged withal : 
But when I recollect the Character of the 
Perſon who tells you of it, and the Occa- 
fion of his telling you, I cannot ſuppoſe 
there is any Poſſibility of a Miſtake. 


As to his Advice, there can be no Queſ- 
tion of the Propriety of putting it in Exe- 
cution; tis ſhameful that there are none 

1 5 of 
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of theſe Books to be had without the bad 
Paſſages ; but as that is the Caſe, and as 
blotting them out would only be giving 
the Children more Curioſity and Eager- _ 
neſs to read them, I would adviſe that 
they never ſee the Books at all, at leaſt 
while they are Children ; but that their 
Leſſons be choſen out of the innocent 
and virtuous Parts of the Writings, and 
put down in their Tutors Hand-writing 
on Paper ſeparately as they are wanted. 
It will be eaſy for him to deviſe ſome 
Reaſon for this, nay, it may have great 
Uſe; they may be employed to copy 
them out on other Papers, and at the 
fame Time be imprinting the Leſſons in 
their Memory, and learning themſelves 
to write. My Dear, farewell; I have 
been writing on a ſtrange Subject, and I 
am the more ſurprized, as I have never 
met with it ſo much as mentioned by any 
before. I can only give you my Obſer- 
vations, for the Fact reſts upon the Evi- 
dence of that Gentleman; but I am ſure, 
if the Principles are right, my Argu- 

ments 


(232) 
ments are not wrong. I need not recom- 


mend it to you more ſtrongly to obſerve 


them, who have ſo good an Adviſer. 


Ian Your's, with all Sincerity. 


3 
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LETTER XII. 


Concerning the Opinions to be firſt eftabliſhed 


in a Daughter. 


oy DAR 
DRAW 3 the . of the 

Taſk which I had ſet myſelf, of giv- 
ing you my Sentiments on the Manage- 
ment and Education of Children, 5 
the Cradle to the Time of their coming 
into the great World; a copious Under- 


taking, and to be treated in a little Com- 
paſs: However, I did not, as you very 


well know, propoſe to ſay to you all that 
could be ſaid upon ſuch a Subject, but only 
thoſe Things which had occurred to my- 
ſelf, and in general had been overlooked 
by thoſe who had treated of the Sub- 


ject, 


„„ 
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ject, whether occaſionally or profeſſedly. 
Tho? there is only a ſmall Part of my 
Work remains, I find that the moſt diffi- 
cult of all. I have brought your Chil- 
dren to the Gates of the great World; 
they are to be conducted into it with a 
Care greater even than all that was em- 
ployed in preparing them for it. 


As to the particular Parts of your 
Daughter's Education, it would be as 
impertinent in me to preſcribe Rules for 
them, as it would have been to have med- 
dled farther than in the general on your 
Sons. The Courſe of Education is as 
ſettled a Thing for Women as for Men; 
and the ſeveral Articles which Cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed as neceſſary Parts of it, have 
all their proper Maſters, whom I have 
neither Abilities nor Opportunity to in- 
ſtruct. But as with regard to your Sons, 
ſo in reſpect of your Daughters, your Care, 
my Dear, does not ceaſe when you have 
appointed them Maſters ; you are to 
ſee that they are properly taught: You 


are 
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are to form their Minds, while theſe neceſ. 
ſary Inſtructors take the Care of their 
Deportment. 


This is the more neceſſary, with reſpect 
to your Daughters, my Dear, as they have 
no other Way of attaining this Advantage. 
Your Sons have their Tutor, who, while 
he is inſtructing them in Languages, is 
alſo forming their Opinions of Things; 

but your Daughters can have it only from 

yourſelf. The People concerned in the 
ſeveral Parts of their Education are quite 

unacquainted with this, as any Part of 
their Office; and it is ſuppoſed they can- 
not have a better Inſtructor than a Parent 
of their own Sex, who js ſure to have Af- 
fection and Experience. This is the ge- 
neral Opinion of the World on this weighty 

Subject; and with reſpect to your Daugh- 
ters, my Dear, it is fully true: they can- 

not have a better. If from all the World 
an Inſtructor of this kind was to have 
been choſen, I think you would be the 


Perſon fixed upon for the Office, It is 
| almoſt 
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almoſt impertinent in me-to give you any 
thing that may wear but the Form of Ad- 
vice on this Head; but I have great Good- 
will, and I have had longer Experience 
than you have. You have alſo ſo much 
Good-nature, that you will not take any 
thing amiſs from me. 


My Dear, there is a ſhort Rule for this : 
Teach them to have a Regard for God 
and Religion, and they will require very 
little more. I have brought your Care of 
them as far as to the preſent Age of the 
eldeſt ; and mY even to Eighteen, the 
molt critical Part a Woman s Life, no- 
thing more is required to guide her with 
perfect Safety, than a Senſe of Virtue; a 
Confidence in ſuch a Friend and Adviſer 
as you are, and on your Part cool Pru- 
dence. You muſt expect, Child, that 
many Things will happen in ſo unexpe- 
rienced and buſy an Age, as your eldeſt 
Daughter will now be every Year ad- 
vancing to, which will give you Un- 
calineſs ; but be prepared to bear them, 

and 
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and what is much more, be prepared 
to bear them in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Perſon who is the Occaſion of them 
may ſee throughout, that it is only your 
Love for her that gives Birth to your 
Fears. 


When you have eſtabliſhed in her Mind 
perfectly and firmly the Ideas of Virtue 
and of Reputation, you will have done all 
that is neceſſary to the guarding her 


againſt the Faults and Follies of her ap- 


proaching Time of Life. There are many 
that tempt every young Creature to them. 
"Happy is ſhe who has an Adviſer. 


Teach her, that Virtue is in itfelf a 


ſolid and ſubſtantial Good, not an ideal 
Thing; and that upon it depend Peace of 
Mind in oneſelf, and the Reſpect of all 
the World. Inform her, that if there was 
no ſuch Thing as Virtue, yet Reputation 
is fo ineftimable a Jewel, and when loſt 
{fo irrecoverable, that common Prudence 
would preſcribe all which this ſuperior 


Agent dictates. Tell her that there re- 


quires 
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quires a thouſand Times the Caution of 
which her Inexperience can be aware, to 
prevent the Occaſions of Suſpicion; and 
aſſure her, that Suſpicion is always raiſed 
by the World into Certainty. 
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I do firmly believe that this is the true 
Caſe in half the Scandal that one hears. 
Chaſtity is ſo natural to our Sex, that I 
wou'd hope it is very rarely violated ; nay, 
that modeſt Reſerve, which all Perſons who 
have had a tolerable Education have been 

taught, is ſo good a Guard, that very 
few can have been in the Way of being 
expoſed to the Attempts of infamous Men; 
much fewer can have fallen before them. 
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A Woman's own Conſcience may re- 
roncile her to herſelf after an Act of Im- 
prudence, in which there was no real 
Guilt; but if the World have got the 
leaſt Hint of it, nothing can reconcile its 
Tongue to Truth, or keep it within the 
Bounds of its own Knowledge. Impru- 
dence often leads to Guilt; and this is 


enough 
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enough for a malicious World to know. 
They will ſuppoſe that, as it often does, 
it always may, and that *tis not for them 
to determine in other People's Affairs. 
If thoſe who hear of any little Act of Im- 
prudence of this kind, which might have 
drawn an unintended Guilt in its Conſe- 
quences in another Perſon, are criminal 
themſelves, they are ſure to ſpeak of it, 
as certainly attended by that which mighr 
have happened; that they may make ſome 
other, in Appearance at leaſt, criminal 
as well as themſelves. If they are inno- 
cent, they are glad to enhance the Value 
of their own! Innocence, by ſhewing that 
every body does not poſſeſs this Jewel; 
and if they are guiltleſs themſelves, yet 
flander'd, they will be ſure to take the 
ſame Advantage, in repreſenting what 
might have been attended with criminal 
Conſequences, as if it had been; ſo that 
Cenſure being more diffuſed, may be of 
leſs Weight to each who bears it. Thus, 
my Dear, you ſee a whole World, ſo far 


as it concerns our own Sex, ready, nay 
more 
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more than ready, you find them eager to 
propagate what they ſuppoſe, or what 
they do but think they can make others 
ſuppoſe an Occaſion of Scandal; and in 
this Light you ſee how neceſſary it will 
be to caution an inexperienced Daughter 
to be wary. 


The Innocent may ſuppoſe that it 
is enough to be innocent, but that Sup- 
poſition would be fatal. Every one who 
lives in the conſpicuous World has not 
only herſelf to be accountable unto, but 
that World alſo: And if ſhe treat that with 
Diſregard, contenting herſelf to know that 
ſhe has nothing to anſwer for, People will 
return the Neglect with Ignominy ; and 
while her own Boſom is quite at Peace, 
ſhe ſhall be traduced, as if Guilt and Ob- 


ſtinacy in confeſſing it lodged there. 


My Dear, I have written earneſtly to 
you on this Subject; becauſe of all that I 
know, it requires to be treated with the 
greateſt Earneſtneſs. You may be ſtartled 

| at 
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at my mentioning the Suſpicion of the 
World, with reſpect to Crimes which 
both you and I are ready to believe very 
rarely happen ; but I am right in this : 
for while we are certain of the real Inno- 
cence of almoſt all our Sex, we ſee the 
Imaginary Slips of this kind made ever- 
| laſting Subjects of Converſation. Repu- 
tation is to a Lady the next Conſideration 
to her Virtue z we ſee that may be ſtain'd, 
while the other .is pure, and no Care is 
too great for the avoiding Cenſure, even 
when unmerited. I have been as uneaſy 
as you on the Neceſſity of writing con- 
cerning what the very Reſerve in think- 
ing of, may be one Part of a young 
Lady's Guard; but I am writing with a 
View to Uſe; and Ceremony has no Part 
in my Intention. I do not ſuppoſe that 
your Daughters ever will be in Danger of 
doing what is amiſs, they have too good 
an Example before them to leave me but 
a Suſpicion of the Poſſibility of this; 
nay, I do not know that they are in any 


more Danger of * imprudent, than 
they 
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they are of being criminal ; but, my Dear, 
to put them ſufficiently upon their Guard, 
in a Circumſtance of ſo much Nicety and 
Importance, let them know pertectly what 
is the Prudence that is required of them; 
and in what Articles of their Conduct con- 
ſiſts their Danger. Thele, as they do not 
grow on any thing in Nature, but on the 
Faults and Severity of others, they could 
not know otherwiſe, than by being thus 
informed of them: And however fright- 
ful the Poſſibility of their being ſuſpected 
or cenſured may appear to them in the 
Idea, it is much better they ſhould bear 
it, than incur the leaſt Danger of the 
other. They had better be offended now, 
than injured then. 


A Lady, when ſhe comes firſt into the 
buſy World, is fond of being a Woman, 
and fond of being a Beauty. She will 
fancy ſhe is the one before ſhe is; and 
there will always be People enow ready 
to flatter her into an Opinion that ſhe is 
the other. You and I, my Dear, have 


M been 
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been Girls; and we can remember ſuffi- 
ciently that this was the Caſe; are we 
to doubt but it is the ſame with our Chil- 
dren? *Tis this, my Dear, that gives Riſe 
to all the favourable Receptions Lovers 
meet with; and I am ſorry to ſay, that 
almoſt without Exception they meet a 
better Reception than they merit : and the 


worſt, the beſt; becauſe they are the 
_ greateſt Flatterers. 


It is from the ſole Conduct of the young 
Ladies with reſpect to theſe, that all the 


' - Miſchief of undeſerved Scandal, and all 


the Roots or Occaſion of Scandal itſelf ariſe : 
This then is the Article of Care. How a 
Lady is to treat a Lover of Worth, and of 
a proper Rank, is another Conſideration: 
This is the laſt and greateſt Article in an 
unmarried Lady's Conduct, and the In- 
ſtructions for it ought to make the finiſh- 
ing Part of her Education. I ſhall re- 
ſerve them for that Part ; and this is the 
more proper, becauſe certain farther Prin- 
ciples are neceſſary toward the direct- 


ing 
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ing and eſtabliſhing that Conduct: and as 
theſe concern both Sexes, they have no 
Right to ſtand in this Letter, What I 
intend therefore here, is to fix proper 
Sentiments in a Lady's Mind, with reſpect 
to the Reception ſhe is to give thoſe 
Lovers whom a Senſe of her own Im- 
portance, and a Pride of being thought a 
Beauty, may encourage her to receive 
againſt the Dictates of Reaſon, Prudence, 
and, I had like to have ſaid, of Ho- 


our. | 


There are among the Men a Number 
of idle People, who, though they never 
think of Matrimony talk of nothing but 
Love. Theſe are every where in public 
Places : They mix themſelves in all Par- 
ties, and they employ their mean Flat- 
tery, and their proſtituted Tenderneſs, on 
every Woman equally. It may be well 
enough for theſe Perſons to purſue ſuch a 
Courſe, becauſe the World does not call 
it infamous; nay, even the greateſt Crimes 
which they can commit in the Courſe of 

| M 2 -- =o 
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it are not branded with Infamy, but wear 
the fair Name of Gallantry : But it is 
much otherwiſe with our Sex : And this 
very Cuſtom among the Men, and theſe 
very Principles, falſe as they are, on 
which their Conduct is eſtabliſhed, ought 
to put the Women the more upon their 
Guard. | 


Tho' a Man may without Scandal, 
nay with Credit to himſelf, for ſo has a 
fooliſh World eſtabliſhed it, court a thou- 
ſand where he means nothing, a Woman, 
my Dear, has no Right in Reaſon, nor 
any Authority from Cuſtom, to receive 
the Addreſſes of any Man, unleſs ſhe ab- 
ſolutely intends to accept him for her 
Huſband.” As ſoon as the is known to 
liſten to him, the Eyes of the World are 
upon her Conduct; and it is no longer a 
Matter of Indifference, even to her Repu- 
tation. If the Acquaintance breaks, the 
World will know why : If others are ad- 
mitted on the ſame footing while it ſub- 
ſiſts, they will be informed with what In- 


tent : 
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tent; and it is not only vain to attempt 
to deceive them; but it is even impoſſible 
to convince them of the Truth when it is 
in the Lady's Favour; or to perſuade 
them, that what was perhaps Levity and 
the Fruit of Inexperience, was not the 
Reſult of criminal Thoughts. 


People know that Men will often make 

a Pretence of honourable Intentions, when 
they mean the worſt : That there are 
young Fellows ſo completely villainous, 
that they apply in the moſt ſerious Manner 
where they are determined to do nothing un- 
leſs they can do Miſchief. A Man of this 
Turn will have Matrimony for ever in his 
Mouth ; but in his Heart only a Scheme 
for the Deſtruction of that innocent and 
unguarded Creature who liſtens to him. If 
he can ſucceed under the Pretence of this 

| honeſt Purpoſe, in his wicked Deſigns; 
that is an Occaſion of his breaking off: 
The World knows it is, and conſequently 
when a Lover, who has been received 
upon honourable Terms, and appeared in 
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a Way to ſucceed, drops off on a ſudden, 

knowing that this may have happened, 
they ſuppoſe it has; and the moſt inno- 
cent is cenfured ; nay, her Virtue, if ſhe 
perſevere, and when ſhe has diſcovered the 
Intent by diſcarding him, is the Occaſion of 
the ſame Cenſure: for he will not ſay why 
he was caſt off, and the World will ſup- 
poſe the worſt. 


Your Daughter, when ſhe is of an Age 
to be in the Way of ſuch a Danger, will, 
upon reading this, fay how then is any 
Woman to efcape this Scandal ? What 
is ſhe to do to prevent it? If Innocence 
and Virtue be no Guards, what can be 
ſo? I intended to reduce her to the aſk- 
ing ſuch a Queſtion. And it is caſily 
anſwered. Virtue in a Country where all 
People were virtuous, would be alone 
ſufficient to guard againſt Cenſure ; but 
where others are ill, Prudence muſt join 
to its Aſſiſtance. 


The 


* 
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The Conſequence of an Addreſs of this 
kind depends upon the Character of the 
Perſon who makes it ; and as your Daugh- 
ter can have no Knowledge or Experience 
thro* which to judge of that, it is her Bu- 
ſineſs to apply to you. Tell her the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch an Inquiry; explain to her 
the Impoſſibility of her making it with 
the neceſſary Cautions : Let her know 
ſome Friend muſt execute this for her, 
and I am ſure ſhe will not look farther 
than to yourſelf. You will be able to 
know what ſhe cannot; and being con- 
vinced of the Neceſſity and Importance of 
the Inquiry, ſhe will fubmit it to you. 


Moſt Parents, when their Daughters 
apply to them on ſuch Occaſions, con- il 
cern themſelves no farther than with the | l [ 
Circumſtances of the Lover. *Tis to Ti 
them therefore all the Miſchiefs are to 
be attributed that follow. The For- 
tune of a Lover, I grant you, Child, 
ought to be a Parent's firſt Conſideration, 
becauſe as Men of Virtue are to be found 
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with Fortunes as well as without them, 
no Character ought to recommend him 
who is improper. in. this Reſpect. But 
tho' I allow this a firſt Conſideration in 
| point of Time, 1 am very far from think- 
8 ing ſo of it in point of Importance. The 
firſt Inquiry may, and ought to be, who 
the Perſon is; but the next muſt be, 
what is he? If he be a Man of Honour, 
all is fate, he means what he propoſes ; 
and the Lady, who thinks him not diſ- 
agreeable at the firſt Acquaintance, will 
be ſure to approve him more and more. 
Wit, Addreſs, and a Number of the 
leſſer Accompliſhments, may recommend 
a Man for a little Time ; but Honour, 
ſteadily and always. If the Perſon who 
propoſes himſelf have this, and if the 
Lady to whom he propoſes himſelt ac- 
cept him for farther Conſideration, all is 
done. The Courtſhip may be left by the 
moſt careful Parent to go on in its own 
Way; and provided the Lady be worthy, 
there is no doubt of all terminating as it 


ſhould. 
I 
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I am ſorry to confeſs, that this ſo de- 
firable a Situation is not a common one; 


Men of Honour are very rare, and with 


all others there muſt be Caution. The 
moſt common of all Characters among 
young Men of Faſhion is that of the Rake; 


| nay, it is almoſt univerſal, The Opi- 


nion is as common, that one of theſe Peo- 
ple, when reform'd by Marriage, makes 
the beſt Huſband in the World. This 
may be true too; but when does it hap- 
pen that they are reformed by Marriage? 
Look among your married Acquaint- 
ance, my Dear, and bid your Daughter 
look among them, for 'tis ſhe who is to 
be eſtabliſhed in proper Sentiments on this 
Occaſion. She will fee many who have 
made the Experiment ; but when will ſhe 
ſee any with whom it has ſucceeded ? 


There are two Conſiderations to be ob- 


ſerved by the Lady who would attempt 
this romantic Expedition: The firſt is, 
whether he intends really and truly to 
marry, or does not make that Pretence 
the Slave to the worſt Purpoſes : | The 
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other 1s; whether he have Underſtanding 
to be convinced of what he ſees, and 
Diſcernment to diſtinguiſh between Vice 
and Virtue. The Madneſs of accepting 
a Lover at all, againſt whom the leaſt 
Doubt can rationally have place as to his 
Intentions of Marriage, one would think 
were obvious enough; but ſtill we ſee too 
many fall into it. A Woman who has 
her Doubts, whether the Lover really in- 


tends what he propoſes, has yet no Doubts 
that ſhe ſhall bring him to intend it; and 


| ſuppoſes, that when he finds ſhe is not to 
be obtained any other Way, he will be in 
earneſt in that. There have been Ex- 
amples of Men doing theſe Things, but 
they are few : They are however often 
conſpicuous when they do happen, from 
the Diſparity of the Perſons Circum- 
ſtances ; and what has been done under 
this Diſadvantage by an ignorant and leſs 
handſome, as well as leſs equal Perſon in 
point of Fortune, ſhe thinks it is eaſy for 
ber to do who has ſo many Advantages. 

My Dear, inform her better. Theſe In- 


ſtances 
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ſtances which make her believe the bring- 
ing a Lover to think of Marriage, who 
did not at firſt ſeriouſly intend it, is eaſy, 
are the very Things that render it leſs. and 
leſs practicable ; they are ſo many Bug- 
bears and Terrors to the Men who might 
have been in the ſame Manner changed 
in their Sentiments, and which place 
them upon their Guard againſt what they 
ſce has happened to thoſe who no more 
than themſelves intended or expected it. 


If it ſhould happen that ſuch a Man, 
againſt his Inclination, and in ſpite of 
Example, is brought to Marriage, 'there 
is ſtill very little Proſpect of reclaiming 
him by it. In the firſt Place he muſt be 
in Love with the State belore it can pro- 
duce this Change in him; and in the 
next he muſt have a Senſe of the natural 
Superiority and Excellence of Virtue, be- 
fore it can be accomplithed. To give 
the Conſideration its fulleſt and faireſt 
Scope, let us examine it in the very Form 
in which the Lady would herſelf propoſe 
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it. A Man who did not at firſt ſeriouſly 
intend to marry her, at length agrees to 
it, becauſe he cannot get her without it- 
It is Sir John Brute's Reaſon for marrying 
his Lady, and we ſee the Conſequences ; 
he will repent of the having done that 
which he did againſt his abſolute and ge- 
neral Inclination, under the Influence of 
a certain Flight or Whim; and there is 
no Hope of reclaiming him by a Thing 
with which he ſets out diſcontented. 
Beſides, if he hath not Senſe and Diſcern- 
ment enough to ſee the true Affection of 
a Wife in that ſuperior Light in which it 
ought to ſtand, under the Compariſon 
with the proſtituted Fondneſſes of a mer- 
cenary Creature, it will be in vain to 
expect any Good from this Conſideration 
I am afraid there are but few among the 
young People of this Time who have 
that Degree of Senſe for their Debauchery, 
and their Converſation weakens their Fa- 
culties and miſleads their Imaginations in 
a terrible Manner; and to all who have 

not, 
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not, Variety will be a Plea againſt all the 
natural Superiority in the World. 


Thus ſlender are the Hopes of reclaim- 
ing a Rake; and thoſe who venture on the 
Attempt when they ſee it in this Light, 
ſcarce deſerve Pity, when they are render- 
ed miſerable by the Diſappointment. What 
I would caution a Child againſt more 
than all other Things, is the countenancing 
ſuch People, or receiving from a fooliſh 
World ſuch Opinions. My Dear, ſhew 
your Daughters, as they grow up, the 
Danger; I doubt not but your own Pru- 
dence will be a ſufficient Guide when they 
apply to you for your Advice: Only 
inform and convince them how neceſ- 
ſary it is that they ſhould apply to you 
for it. If ſome Friend of the other Sex 
were to be applied to, when a Man of this 
Character makes his Propoſals, that ſingle 
Circumſtance would often fix the Mat- 
rer, or put it off at once. Such a Man 
would fay to the young Fellow who had 
deſired 
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deſired to propoſe himſelf, J think you 
do my Relation Honour, but you know 
the Giddineſs of your own Temper ; and 
you know how improper it is that En- 
gagements of this Kind ſhould, be bro- 
ken. I would have you conſider ſeriouſly, 
whether you can ſettle your Mind to the 
Propoſal your Regard for her tempts you 
at this Moment to make: Conſider a few 
Days; and if you continue in your Opi- 
nion I will introduce you : If you are in 
any Doubt about your own Conſtancy, 
why we will laugh at this Flight of Gra- 
- vity, and no more ſhall be thought of it. 


Were this done by ſome prudent and 
friendly Relation of the other Sex, the 
whole would be ſettled without Confuſion 
and above Miſtake ; the Lady would be 
aſſured ſhe received a Man who was in 
Earneſt in all he ſaid, and would be in 
no Fear that he ſhould mean ill, or that 
he would hurt her Reputation, by break- 
ing off when he ſaw he could not accom- 
pliſh it. 
You 
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Lou fee that I look upon the only 
Danger that can attend the Character of 
a Woman of Virtue, with but a tolerable 
Share of Prudence, to be from the Vil- 
lainy of her Lover; but as there are ſo 
many who will put her in that Danger, 
no Caution can be too great in the Choice 
ſhe makes of the Man in whom ſhe will 
confide. If there be this Danger from a 
ſingle Lover to the Reputation of the 
Woman, who is ever ſo much determined 
againft what is ill, I am ſure, my Dear, 
I need not add that there is vaſtly more 
in the giving Permiſſion to a Number of 
Men to call themſelves Lovers together. 
The World is apt enough to conſtrue the 


common Acquaintances of an unmarried 


Woman into Lovers; and when they 
have thus added to the Number which 
her Giddineſs may give Leave to call 
themſelves ſo, what are they to ſuppoſe 
is her Intent in giving Encouragement to 
ſo many at a Time; or what will they 
not ſuppoſe to be-the Deſigns of half of 
them: They will be ready to ſuppoſe the 
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worſt, and they will be ready enough to 
carry into Execution what the People 
themſelves cannot. Thus a Woman's 
Reputation is endangered, while her Vir- 
tue is perfectly ſecure: And believe me, 
my Dear, in this cruel World that Re- 
putation which is in Danger very rarely 
eſcapes through its Innocence. It will 
be in vain for the innocently Accuſed to 
ſay, that is only Giddineſs which the 
World conſtrues into Guilt, I never 
knew when Giddineſs in an handſome 
Woman was not ſuppoſed to be Guilt; 
nor ever once met with an Initance, in 
which the moſt cautious Conduct in the 
World could wipe off fuch an Aſperſion. 
1 know not indeed what Courſe a Woman 
is to take who is ſo unhappy to fall under 
Suſpicion from her unguarded Conduct. 
If ſhe continues it after the Slander, the 
is called abandoned, if ſhe diſcontinues 
it, they ſay there was Reaion for the Suſ- 
picion : But, my Dear, though I know 
not what is proper to do under ſuch a 

Circum- 
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Circumſtance, I know that it is eaſy to 
avoid it; that all Scandal among Wo: 
men of any Degree of Character, ariſes 
from their Lovers; and that while there 
are Men of Honour in the World, ſhe is 
fooliſh who admits one Rake under that 
Character, and ſhe is diſtracted who gives 
Permiſſion to many at a Time. 


Pardon me that I have ſpoken very 
freely upon this Subject; I had rather g 
offend the Delicacy of your Daughters, li 
than leave them without a Caution againſt | 1 
an irretrievable Folly, into which they 
will never fall when cautioned. My 
Dear, I know you will forgive my Ear- ! 
neſtneſs in an Occaſion where you will 
ſee its Origin to be in that. true Friend- 
ſhip I have for you, and my Care for 
my dear Relations. I give you my Sen- l 
timents, and I doubt not but they are If 
alſo your own : It is to you I write them, 0 
but it is not you who want them; they 
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will ſtrengthen your own Opinions, and { 
they 
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they will enforce the Neceſſity there is of 
inculcating them in due Time. 


Dear —  ; 


Your moſt fincere and affectionale. 


LETTER” X. 


Concerning the Principles of juſt Thinking, 
and proper Adding in Youth of bath Sexes. 


My DAR — 
Can perceive that I now draw very 
near the End of my Undertaking, 
but I am pleaſed that I approach it gra- 
dually. This and one more Letter will 
conclude my Syſtem of Education, as it 
regards the Parent; for the leſſer Articles 
of it which fall under the Care of Ma- 
ſters, they will look to them. I have 
brought your Sons toward a Time of 
their mixing among the World, and your 
Daughters to the Period of their being 
ſolicited to enter on a State in which they 
| will 
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will no more have your Inſtruction : A 
few Principles are firſt to be eſtabliſhed, 
which will be of equal Uſe to all, for 
Virtue and Probity are the Ornaments of 
both Sexes z and after this J ſhall deliver 
them up to the World. 


I have already mentioned to you, my 
Dear, and I am very ſure you perfectly 
concur with me in it, that Religion is the 
true Source of a Conduct which will in 
all Reſpects give Peace to a Perſon's own 
Mind, and command Reſpect from the 
World. We are happy in living in a 
Country where the eſtabliſhed Religion is 
moſt of all ſuited to this Purpoſe ; nor is 
there any Precept of true Morality which 
it does not inculcate : I wiſh it were more 
regarded among the Generality of the 
World; and I wiſh the Clergy, from 
whom we are moſt naturally led to re- 
ceive our Opinions, would be a little more 
attentive to thoſe which are of the greateſt 
Importance in the Conduct of our Lives. 
They inculcate a Religion, which of all 

others. 
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others comprehends the nobleſt Syſtem 
of Morality, yet they leave this neglected. 
We hear them for ever diſcourſing upon 
the Diſtinctions of the Perſons in the Tri- 
nity, the Incarnation of our Saviour, the 
Fall of Adam, and the like Subjects, con- 
cerning which they often do not under- 
ſtand themſelves, and their Congregation 
ſcarcely ever underſtands. them : While 
they neglect what their great Maſter al- 
ways made the principal Conſideration, 
the Conduct of our Lives. I do not 
mean to cenſure them for ſometimes 
preaching. upon theſe Subjects; for it is 
neceſſary all People ſhould have ſome. 
| Knowledge of them; and they can no 
May receive this Knowledge ſo properly 
as from the Pulpit; but I would not haye 
them always preach upon it. A much 
more effectual Way to raiſe a Reverence 
for our Religion in the Generality of 
Mankind, would be to ſhew its rational 
Excellence as a Syſtem, for in 1 this it is 
ſuperior to all others. 


Whatever 
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Whatever reſpe&s the general Conduct 
of our Lives in all Periods, may be drawn 
from that Source, and it receives a Sanc- 
tion from the Syſtem whence it is derived. 
You will ſee by this, my Dear, that I 
am of Opinion the attending the Service 
of the Church, is a great and rational 
Step toward the attaining a proper Senſe 
of our Conduct throughout our Lives; 

certainly I do; and certainly you are of the 
ſame Opinion. I confeſs that I think they | 
might there receive more Inſtruction than 1 
they do; but what they meet with there, 1 
bears an Authority and Weight which are 
of Conſequence. What is right in general 
they are ſure to hear from the Pulpit; 
and they will hear it enforced by Argu- 
ments of which neither themſelves, nor | 
perhaps you would have thought: It is il 
well to have this general Opinion eſta- | 
bliſhed ſo rightly; and if thoſe 'from | 
whom this comes are deficient in the Par- 
ticulars, do you, my Dear, ſupply that l 
Defect : For next to the Authority of I 

| 

| 


Heaven and its immediate Miniſters, the 
Word 
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Word of a Parent, ſuch as you are, is 
the greateſt Sanction. 


In the firſt Place, I would recom- 
mend it to you to eſtabliſh in the 
Minds of your Children a ſteady Love of 
Truth. This cannot be begun too early, 
nor can it be continued too aſſiduouſly. 
I would of all Things recommend it to 
you, to begin to implant this Prin- 
ciple in the little ones who can but bare- 
ly ſpeak; and I am ſure you will find 
the Neceſſity of continuing your Cares on 
this Head, grow with their Years. Truth, 
they muſt be informed, is the Band and 
Union that keeps all Things together. 
The World without it were a Company 
-of ſeparate Inhabitants of the ſame Place, 
not a Society. They muſt be taught be- 
times that nothing is ſo diſhoneſt as to 
violate Truth in great Matters, and no- 
thing ſo mean as to do it even in Trifles. 
They muſt be ſhewn that Reſpect is al- 
ways paid. to thoſe who pay Regard to it, 
and that Contempt is the ſure Portion of 

| all 
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all that deſpiſe -it. The Girls will be 
taught to place a juſt Value on it by one 
Conſideration, by ſeeing of what Import- 
ance it will be to them when Men propoſe 
themſelves as Lovers; let them recollect 
how much depends upon the Sincerity of 
the Perſon who makes ſuch a Propoſal ; 
and how impoſſible it is for them to judge 
of that Sincerity otherwiſe than by the 
Regard which he pays to Truth who 
makes the Profeſſion. The Boys will 
alſo have a ſingle Inſtance of the Value 
that is paid to it in the World, which 
will be of vaſt Weight ; when they come 
to know that the accuſing a Man of 
having violated it, is the greateſt of all 
Injuries; and that the Life of the Per- 
ſon who was guilty of it, is always called 
for as the Atonement. 


It will be well by ſuch Inſtances as 
theſe to implant early in the Minds of the 
Children of both Sexes, a Veneration for 
that which is in itſelf ſo valuable and 
important; and the more ſo as they will 

ſee 
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ſee it in ſpite of its natural Conſequences 
ſo often violated ſo idly. When the Boys 
come to read, I would intreat their Tu- 
tor to ſelect ſuch Paſſages of the ancient 
Writers as expreſs the Reverence for this 
Quality in the ſtrongeſt Terms; and ] 
doubt not bur yourſelf will take an equal 
Care of your Daughters. I would ſhew 
them the real Importance of this, by the 
continual Pains I took to, inculcate it; 
and I would accuſtom them ta a ſtrict 
Adherence to it in the verieſt Trifles. 
They will, by ſeeing the Difficulties in 
which others are. involved, by departing 
from it, be ſtrengthened in the Value 
themſelves place upon it; and it will be 
a juſt and virtuous Pride in them to ſet 
themſelves greatly above thoſe whom they 
ſee continually aſhamed in Conſequence 
of their departing from it, and being de- 
tected in thoſe Eſcapes. 


By 815 this 8 to Truth 
themſelves, they will in ſome Degree in- 


ſpi ſpire a Love of 1 it into. thoſe who conv erſe 
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with them, and will enjoy the Commu< 
nication of their Friends in à ſuperior 
Manner to the reſt of the World. They 
will alſo ſee themſelves treated with a par- 
ticular Reſpect for their Adherenee to it, 
and they will find a Regard paid to it 
which others have not allow'd them, when 
they preach even what 1s right, There 
is indeed ſo much to encourage it, 
that I ſhould imagine fcarce any Thing 
more is neceſſary to an everlaſting Per- 
ſeverance in it, than the natural Re- 
flection of thoſe who have once been tho- 
roughly tutored into its Practice, 


After Truth I would recommend, as 
the greateſt Object of their Attention, 
and the greateſt Point 'at which they 
| ſhould aim, Good-nature. They are wrong 
who ſuppoſe this a natural, it is an ac- 
_ -quired good Quality; and there, is no- 
thing which more requires, or more an- 
ſwers to the Care of the Parent, than the 
inculcating it. They have this Excuſe. 
for their Error who ſuppoſe Good- nature 

N innate 
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Janate in thoſe who poſſeſs it, that it always 
diſcloſes itſelf early. The Temper forms 
itſelf in this reſpect, while the Perſon is 
a Child, and it is very rarely that it after- 
wards alters: But which of two Ways ſo 
contradictory in themſelves, and ſo wide 
of one another in their Conſequences, as 
thoſe which lead to good and to ill Na- 
ture it ſhall take, is almoſt entirely ſub- 
mitted to the Parents I 


- What we think 1 to be Opinion in Chil- | 
dren. is often Memory, and what we ſup- 
poſe Temper is Imitation. They have ſeen 
People ſurly, or they have ſeen them 
mild: The Example has made an Im- 
preſſion while they were too young to 
have underſtood Precept; and they be- 
gin to form themſelves by what they have 
ſeen,” before they have any Power of judg- 
ing concerning it. Among the Millions 
chat are made ill natured this Way, al- 
moſt one Half are undone by their Nurſes 

and the other by their Servants. It is 
—_— the * Claſs of People that 
75 bad 
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bad Humour is moſt frequent; for being 
out of Temper with their Circumſtances, 
they are ſour'd at every Thing elſe. At 
leaſt, if we could allow ill Humour as 
natural among the People of an higher 
Rank, yet good Breeding diſguiſes it, 
and the Infant who is forming itſelf by 
the Examples, would not ſee through the 
Cover If it have therefore no Example 
of the good, it will have none of the ill; 
and being left to itſelf, it would be more 
likely to do right, becauſe it would find 
that more pleaſing than wrong ; which it 
would fee always gave Offence. ? 


You obſerve, that when I ſpeak of 
Things of this Conſequence in the Lives 
of young People, I go back to the ear- 
lieſt Part of their Management: It is 
not a Precaution thrown away, when it is 
to you I write, becauſe you have Infants, 
as well as thoſe more grown, to manage. 
I think, as I have ſaid already on an- 
other Occaſion, yout Children are happy 
that they have not been nurs'd abroad, 
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and I doubt not your having taken Care, 
my Dear, even if you had not your Eye 
upon this Conſequence, to have pro- 


vided good- natur'd People to be about 
them, merely for their „ 


You will find great Advantages from 
it. With their Example and your Sanc- 
tion to it, they cannot fail of becoming» 
by mere Imitation, good-natured ; and I 
am ſure you will know enough 'of the 
World to encourage it in eyery ſucceed- 
ing Period of their Lives. While they“ 
are young, it will command for them the 
Love and the Eſteem of every body 
about them ; for Good-nature commands 
Good-nature from all Perſons, and even 
the worſt reſpect it: When they are grown 
up, it will prevent the Boys a thouſand 
Inconveniencies, and keep them, out of 
Multitudes of Diſputes ; and your Daugh- 
ters will find it the greateſt of all Recom- 
mendations to a conſiderate Lover. The 
Man who is charm'd with the Perſon of 
a Woman, always acknowledges this to 


be 
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be but a Part of the Conſideration : He 
trembles till he knows what 1s the Temper 
of the Woman with whom he thinks of 
paſſing his Life : And if he finds it of 
this Turn, the Chain that was thrown 
about him becomes fixed tor ever. Beauty 
will loſe its Force by becoming familiar, 
but the Reſpe& that is paid to Sweetneſs 
of Temper and Goodneſs of Heart, in- 
_ creaſes with Acquaintance; the one may 
be the ſtriking Article in the Compoſition, 
but it is the other that muſt ſupport the 
Claim it boaſts to Attention; ſince with- 
out Merit, to be conſpicuous is only to 
be the more remarkably contemptible. 


If there be any Thing which I would, 
more than all others, adviſe young Peo- 
ple, on their coming into the buſy World 
to avoid, it is, with reſpect to the Men, 
Cenſoriouſneſs, and in the Women, Wit. 
I am very ſenſible that Youth all take it 
to be a Mark of Judgment to be ſevere, 
and that all Girls think there is Spirit in 
being ſharp ; but they are both extremely 
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in the wrong; there is more Diſcernment 
ſhewn in finding out the Beauties and 
Excellencies of another's Temper or Cha- 
racer, than the Blemiſhes : And I would 
have every young Woman of my Ac- 
quaintance know, that one good humour'd 
Conſtruction put upon what might have 
been ſuppoſed faulty in ſome other of her 
own Sex, has more Merit with that Part 
of the other which is worth pleaſing, 
than all the Sharpneſs and Raillery in the 
World. This depends upon what I have 
been juſt ſaying, that Good-nature is one 
of the greateſt Things for which a Youth 
of Gr Sex can be praiſed. . 


| Modeſty of Deportment is another of 
thoſe Things which I would recommend 
to you, my Dear, to inſtill into the 
Minds of your Sons as well as Daughters, 
in Time; and to ſupport and enforce by 
ſubſequent Examples and new Leſſons, 
to the very lateſt Moment in which they 
remain under your Care. A common 


Perſon, to whom J ſhould write this, 
al . 


o 
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would ſuppoſe me only repeating what A 
had ſaid already; but you, I know, 
Child, will judge otherwiſe. I look upon 
Modeſty, as the Apoſtle did upon Charity, 
to comprehend a great many Things, of 
which that commonly calld ſingly by 
its Name is but an inconſiderable Part. 
When I mehtion Modeſty of Deport- 
ment in a general Senſe, Chaſtity is but 
one among a thouſand of the Forms, all 
beautiful and worthy Praiſe, in which it 
ſhews itſelf. You will- underſtand me 
thus, my Dear; I would have you, when 
the Principles of that Modeſty which re- 
gards the Perſon only, have been tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed, preſcribe to them an 
Humility and Diffidence of themſelves in 
all Parts of their Behaviour and Con- 
verſation. I would have you betimes in- 
culcate into their Minds, that although it 
may flatter their Vanity to ſpeak, yet to 
hear will be always more to their Ad- 
vantage; that what they hear from a Per- 
ſon of more Years has always a great 
Claim to their Attention, becauſe it comes 
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From a Perſon. of more Experience; and 
that Experience and Wiſdom are very 
nearly the ſame Thing. I would remind 
them that Contradiction, let it be done in 
the mildeſt and ſofteſt Manner imagin- 
able, is ſtill a diſagreeable Thing; and 
that when there is not an abſolute Cer- 
tainty of the Perſon's being in the right 
who employs it, is unpardonable : And 
I would add, that this Certainty is hardly 
Poſſible at their Time of Life. 


1 would teach them that Youth is a 
Seaſon of Humility, and that the more 
they ſhew of this in their own Opinion, 
the more they will be reſpected by other 
People. I would always have them look 
upon themſelves as the loweſt Perſons in 
the Company, even when they were the 
moſt conſiderable ; for while they ex- 
preſs Reſpect for every body, they will 
be ſure to find it from every one. Here, 
my Dear, is the Duty of a Perſon as a 
Member of (Converſation, and as one 
Who is to live in this World, laid down 
n | 3 in 
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in a very few Words, and yet I am per- 
ſuaded it will be found ſufficient. I 
have requeſted you, to employ your 
great Endeavours to ſettle the Principles 
of it in their Minds from very early Time, 
and to enforce it in a particular Manner 
when they are juſt preparing for coming 
into Life, for it is moſt amiable;. and 
this is the Time at which it will be 
moſt important to them to ſhew it. Good- 
nature, Truth and Complaiſance (for this 
Modeſty of Deportment is a vaſt Part of 
Politeneſs, and is the Parent of almoſt all 
the reſt,) will eſtabliſh a Character for a 
young Perſon of whichever Sex, that will 
be a greater Recommendation than Beauty 
itſelf ; and when they have acquired 
this from their Obſervance of the Princi- 
ples you communicated to them, they will 
find the Applauſe it meets with, and the 
Reception it every where gives them, ſo 
valuable, that they will at all Times act 
up to this Character, that they may pre- 
ferye them. My Dear, adieu. I know 
you will think with me, and I cannot 
| . doubt 
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doubt the Succeſs ſuch a Conduct will 
have in Minds ſo naturally good as thoſe 
of my little Coufins. | 


Jam 


Your and their moſt afßectionate Relation. 
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L E T-T'E'R the Laſt. 
Concerning the proper Condułt of Youth of 
both Sexes in honourable Courtſhip. 


My DrakESsT ; 
HAVE at length arrived at the laſt 
Stage of this long but not tedious 

Journey: Another would perhaps have 

thought the Taſk compleated at the End 

of my former Letter; but altho' I have 
in that concluded what I begun from the 
earlieſt Infancy, (the inculcating Rules 
for ſuch a Conduct as Virtue preſcribes, 
and Reaſon authoriſes, having left them 
prepared for entering upon the buſy 


and dangerous Stage of the World) yet 
bs there 
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there remains one Thing of peculiar Con- 
ſideration; that is Courtſhip, which is the 
firſt Step they uſually take in it: and al- 
tho* I have occaſionally written ſome- 
thing on this Head before, I cannot omit 
to give you my Opinion as to their gene- 
ral Conduct in that difficult Scene, which 
may perhaps ſuggeſt ſomething to your 
Mind, as the laſt Advice you perhaps will 
have Opportunity to give them. 


In the firſt Place I ſhall recommend to 
both Sincerity. The Word is always in 
the Mouth of a Lover. I would” have 
the Thing itſelf always in his Heart; and 
J am certain, as nothing ought to re- 
commend either Sex without it, ſo thoſe 
will never fail to be eſteemed who have it. 


I have obſerved among thoſe young 
People, whom I have had Opportunities 
of ſeeing in this Situation, that they have 
been pleaſed with Opportunities of giving 
one another Uneaſineſs; not that they 
have either of them had ſo bad Hearts as 

to 
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to be glad of the Diſquiet of the Perſon 
they pretended to love, but that . they 
| were proud of ſhewing themſelves it was 
in their Power to do ſo. This is the 
ſtrongeſt of all Reaſons why they ought 
not to have done it; and this Pleaſure in 
giving Pain, if it be a Teſtimony of Love, 
is certainly like Jealouſy, (which ſome ſay 
alſo grows upon that Paſſion) one of 
the Things that diſgrace it. . 


I would have thoſe who make, or thoſe 


who receive Addreſſes of this kind, for 
whatever I ſhall ſay on this Head, my 


Dear, will hold as well with reſpect to the 
Condutt of your Daughters as your Sons; 
I fay, that whether they court, or whe- 
ther they are courted, I would have them 
underſtand the firſt Step in that Matter 
like the laſt, to be irrecoverable ; perhaps 
it is not ſo in effect, but it is very nearly 
ſo; and there will be nothing but Good 


from the Caution. 


Marriage 
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Marriage they'll well know is unalter- 
able; and they would do well to know 
alſo, for that is the Truth, that the ma- 
king Profeſſions which have Marriage for 
their End, or the receiving thoſe Pro- 
feſſions, is almoſt as binding. What 
Right can that Man have to withdraw 
himſelf from his Engagements, who has 
told a Woman of Virtue and Honour that 
he wiſhes to be married to her; or what 
Pretence can that Woman have to receive 
the Addreſſes of a ſecond: Perſon, who 
has already countenanced thoſe of a firft 2 
I mention not abſolute Crimes on either 
Side; thoſe we know may and ought ta 
break all Engagements that were made 
with the Innocent; but theſe do not hap- 
pen often ; and excluſively of theſe, he 
who has made, or ſhe who has received 
the Addreſs of a Perſon propoſing Mar- 
riage, has no Right to diſcountenance 
the Perſon aferwards. 


Learn your Children, my Dear, to pay 
this Regard to the firſt Step of a Court- 
| ſhips 
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thi, and they will not enter on it raſhly. 
Too many think it a Matter of mere 
Amuſement to make and to hear Ad- 
dreſſes ; but they are generally entangled 
in Difficulties from them, and they de- 
ſerve to be ſo. 


When you have eſtabliſhed in them a 
juſt Opinion concerning the Importance 
of the firſt Step in this Matter, they will 
naturally be inclined to aſk your Appro- 
bation before they take it. Can you wiſh 
for more ? You have Experience, which 
they will know they want ; and they will 
be ſenſible you will adviſe them only for 
their Advantage. Make the Subject fa- 
miliar in your Converſation, my Dear, 
that they may be the more induced to do 
this; and do not let them repreſent you 
to themſelves as one who will be rigid 

or ſevere. Thus you will have Oppor- 
tunity yourſelf of regulating their Choice; 
and moſt probably of determining it, al- 
though they need not know ſo much; 
and after this the reſt will be eaſy, They 
1 4 | ſay 
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lay that which is well begun is half ac- 
compliſhed ; *tis in fiothing ſo true as in 
Courtſhip. When the Choice is pro- 
perly made, the reſt is eaſy; for the * 
ſerving are eaſily pleaſed. 


Volumes might be filled with Cautions 
on this Head; but I ſhall only remind 
you of a few of them : There are certain 
general Rules upon which all the reſt de- 
pend ; and theſe being once eſtabliſhed, 


the others need not be named, for they 2 


will come in Conſequence, 


Let your Son be of all Things careful 
not to name before the Woman whom he 
loves any other, as if he ever had thought 
favourably of her. There is a Vanity al- 
moſt univerſal in young Men of boaſting 
their former Familiarities; but it is the 
greateſt Offence of which they can be 
guilty; and none is ſo ill received. The 
Woman who deſerves the Affection of a 
Man of Senſe deſerves it entire, and ſhe 
will have it ſo. The Suſpicion that ſhe 

has 
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has a Rival will give her Diſguſt; and 
the very Thought that ſhe ever had will 
be attefided with Pain. It is not an Age 
in which Women expect. Men to have 
lived without even criminal Intimacies ; 
but as they could wiſh they had, they 
have a Right to expect they ſhall be for- 
gotten. 


As I would have your Son cautious 
above all Things not to name former Par- 
tialities, in the ſame Degree I would have 
your Daughter careful not to give the 
lighteſt Suſpicion that ſhe regards another. 
The Perſon who gives her his whole Love 
deſerves her entire Approbation; and it 
is unjuſt, as well as cruel, to torment 
him with but the Idea of a Rival. I know 
what is the Pride and Pleaſure of young 
Women in their Conqueſts, real or ima- 
ginary ; for I have been young myſelf; 
and I have ſince that, ſeen enough of the 
World to know, that there is nothing ſets 
a Woman ſo low with a Man who ad- 
d her, as the Deſire of making more 
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Conqueſts, or that of making him believe 
ſhe has made them. It is with a View to 
ſet themſelves high that the Women all do 


this; but its Effect is contrary. 


As I would have a ſincere Affection on 
each Side, in that Courtſhip. the End of 
which is to be Marriage; ſo I would have 
between the Perſons a mutual and a per- 
fect Confidence, If either have a Fault, 
let the other name it with Tenderneſs. If 
either have a peculiar Perfection, let it be 
mentioned warmly. Thus they will be 
of all Friends the moſt valuable ; and by 
being accuſtomed to that Behaviour be- 
fore Marriage, which deſerves, and which, 
will enſure Reſpect, _ will obſerve it 
afterwards, 


My Dear, this I take to be the great 
Inſtruction for the regulating an honour- 
able Courtſhip ; that having the End in 
view, they may always be advancing 
toward it; and on both Sides accu- 


ſtoming themſelves to what are to be its 
e Conſequences, 


Can] 
Conſequences. Thoſe who preſerve a Con- 
duct before they are married, which they 
do not intend to follow afterwards, are in 
the Way to give the greateſt Diſcontent ; 
and in Marriage, thoſe who give, always 
receive it. Thoſe, on the contrary, who 
behave before as they intend to do after, 
(the Union) will find no Difference in the 
Situation but what is to their Advantage 
for in Marriage this is an univerſal Truth, 
that all the Happineſs a Perſon gives re- 
turns into his own Boſom. © 


My Dear, farewell. I have led you to 
the placing your Children fully in the 
World ; for I have conducted you Step 
by Step to the marrying them. How 
they ſhould conduct themſelves when mar- 
ried, I have fully conſidered, you know, 
n another Occaſion. 

My Dear, | 
Once more farewell, 
Heaven take you all to its Protection. 
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